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DRY GOODS F * h 


The following extremely low prices are made on all Stearns 
1898 Models to close out our remaining stock before the show- 
ing of 1899 Models: 


Stearns Specials, $50. Stearns Models, E and F, $40. 


We still have all sizes and shapes of frames for men and women. 


Crawford Bicycles for 1890... 


A complete line of 1899 Crawfords is now shown, including 
children’s wheels in every size. This wheel is the best medium- 
priced wheel on the market. Every wheel guaranteed. 


Prices $20.00 to $50.00 Each. 
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23 Different Styles of 
Pocos, CAMERAS, 


15 Different Styles of 


Cycle Pocos, 


From 4x5 inches to 2x3 
inches. 
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Kodaks, Dry Plates, Films 
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odets, 
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Bulls-Eyes, We furnish 
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Falcons, Professionals Amateurs. 
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ves, 
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Premos, 
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Given to all 
ADLAKES, AMERICANS Buyers of Cameras. 
and DIAMONDS y 
At Factory Prices. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The R. M. DAVIS PHOTO STOCK Co. 


1720 Lawrence St., - DENVER, COLO. 
The ONLY EXCLUSIVE PHOTO STOCK HOUSE Between the Missouri River and Pacific Coast 
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FISHING TACKLE 
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altitudes of the West 
COLORADO AGENTS FOR 
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ARMS CO. 


STEVENS' FINE TARGET RIFLES 
A SPECIALTY. 


Orders for all kinds of Guns and Ammunition solicited and promptly filled. 
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T. E. JONES. 
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yo =" 


113 Sixteenth St., ———— DENVER, COLO, 


Will be Handled Exclusively by 


E. T. Weiant 


503 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COLO. 


The Price of Victor Bicycles in’99 . . . 
wate $50.00 


We have the guarantee of the Overman Wheel Co. 
that this will be ONE OF THE FINEST Machines 
ever turned out by theirfactory * , * ° e 
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FREE MUSEUM... 
W. R. McFADDEN & SON, 
Dealers in all kinds of 

Game Heads, Fur Rugs and Robes 
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LL experienced hands 
agree that bear trap- 
ping may at times 
prove “dead easy” and 
quite within the pos- 
sibility of the veriest 
greenhorn, and that 
again it may chance to 
be a taskof an altogether different nature. 
Much depends upon the individual char- 
acteristics of the animal whose eapture 
is sought. There are bears and bears, 
and the wariest of them will baffle the 
skill of the best of trappers. A great 
deal, too, depends upon locality. Bruin 
is a wide ranger where his field of activ- 
ity is not restricted by natural or artifi- 
cial barriers. Given lots of room and a 
plentiful food supply, and he is here to- 
day and somewhere else to-morrow. Un- 
der such circumstances setting a trapon 
the trail of a traveling bear is like throw- 
ing birdshot after a straightaway mal- 
lard, going down the wind with a fifty- 
yard start. But where the range is more 
closely circumscribed, or where hunger 
or thirst is likely to lead Bruin many 
times along the same route, passway 
trapping is more than likely to prove 
successful. This method is generally 
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BEAR TRAPPING. 


BY 8. D. BARNES. 


followed by the trappers of the Missis- 
sippi Lowlands, but principally because 
the woods are overrun with half-wild 
hogs—the backwoodsman’s most pre- 
cious belongings—which would certain- 
ly be attracted to a baited trap, to their 
own undoing as well as to the embarrass- 
ment of the trapper, who would likely find 
himself called upon to pay for more poor 
pork than he could possibly eat. In con- 
sequence it is customary to “plant” the 
traps late in the evening and “pull” 
them again at an early hour next day. 
Or, more commonly still, steel traps are 
eschewed altogether and bear pens sub- 
stituted—which will catch hogs and 
bears alike, but leave the killing or the 
freeing to be done by the trapper at such 
time as he may elect. 

But in the wilder regions of the Rocky 
Mountains, where the track of the range 
hog is of more unusual occurrence than 
a grizzly’s footprints, the bear trapper 
can,and usually will, depend upon the 
efficiency of good, strong-odored bait to 
bring the game to the trap, and in this 
way the laborof his undertaking is consid- 
erably lessened. The carcass of a deer or 
elk killed for the occasion, or of a cow or 
horse which has succumbed to natural 
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causes or some one of the various mis- 
adventures to which ranch stock is ex- 
posed, will irresistibly attract a black 
bear or grizzly if there is one within a 
radius of a mile ortwo. Sooner or later 
he will nose out the bait, and meanwhile 
the traps may lie in waiting, costing 
their owner merely the trouble of a daily 
visit. Possibly the bear may set foot in 
the trap before the bait has been touched, 
but it is more likely his native wariness 
will prove a safeguard until his first sus- 
picions have been allayed by continued 
immunity from molestation. And it 
sometimes happens that his bearship 
seems to know more about traps than 
the trapper himself, and thoroughly 
proves his ability to look out for No.1. It 
all depends, as before stated, upon the 
bear. 

To add zest to the trapper’s task, it fre- 
quently occurs that a bear will get into 
the trap and then deliberately get out 
again. Thisis not as it should be. Traps 
are made to 
hold,and they 
ought to hold. 
It would be 
inconsiderate, 
to say the 
least,to blame 
Master Bruin 
or “Old Eph- 


raim’’ for 

struggling to 

regain his 

jeopardized liberty. Consequently, if a 
bear happens to “pull loose” from a 


giant Newhouse the proper thing is to 
“cuss” the trap for its dad-blamed unre- 
liability. Amateurs will do well to make 
a note of this and strive to keep it fresh 
in memory until their time of need. 

The trapper who has matched wits 
with the grizzly, and has a store of pelts 
to prove that his undertaking was 
crowned with success, stands pretty close 
to the head of his class. He has taken 
the most powerful and dangerous of 
American game and,if his ambition is 
still unsatisfied, jwill beJcompelled to 
visit the African continent in quest of 
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animals more worthy of his pursuit. A 
trapped lion might prove an uglier cus- 
tomer than a grizzly or silver-tip ham- 
pered with a few hundred pounds weight 
of trap, chain and clog; and there might 
be men who would prefer trapping lions 
for this very reason. Tastes vary. The 
average sportsman, however, will find 
sufficient excitement, and a soul-satisfy- 
ing spice of danger as well, by confining 
his attention to the plain, every-day 
bears of our Rocky Mountain wilds. 

The fun commences when the trap is 
missed from its bed near the bait, and a 
hasty glance shows the plain sign made 
by the clog dragging through the weeds 
and brushy undergrowth. Here are un- 
mistakable evidences that the iron jaws 
have closed upon flesh and bone and 
have held their grip—at least for the 
time being. Whether they will continue 
to hold is a question as yet undecided. 
Bears caught by a forepaw have been 
known to deliberately pummel the trap 
against a boulder until it crumbled away 
into a worthless jumble of old iron. Or 
when held bya hind foot they may some- 
times pull free, especially if the chain or 
clog catches on some obstruction and re- 
fuses to yield. And if the trapper should 
chance in sight at the moment Old Eph’s 
freedom is regained there might be trou- 
ble in that particular locality. 

When the trapped bear has been tracked 
and found the first question is, naturally, 
“Where have I got him?” Most persons 
will require accurate information as to 
this particular prior to risking a close 
approach. Away down in Louisiana, so 
tradition states, it was customary to 
“wade in” and finish trapped bears with 
a bowie. This is a custom which has 
never obtained inthe far West. The bet- 
ter plan is to keep a respectable distance, 
range the head of your Winchester on a 
vital point and try to drive a .45-caliber 
bullet as far as 70 grains of powder will 
send it. Anyway, this plan first, and if it 


fails to work to your perfect satisfaction 
the bowie-knife can be called into action 
upon Bear No. 2. 

BALD KNOB, ARK. 


WAS inthe Big Black- 

foot country. It had 
been raining and driz- 
zling for two days, 
and as the season 
was late we looked 
for snow soon. 
Sure enough, on 
crawling out of 
our sleeping bags 
on the second 
morning the 
ground was covered with its first robe 
of winter. When a fellow has waited a 
couple of weeks for a good tracking snow 
and wakes up some morning to find his 
fondest hope realized he becomes pos- 
sessed of such good spirits that he feels 
like going out and pulling up a few trees 
before breakfast; and he fills his lungs 
with the raw air and blows it out again 
in huge puffs, like smoke; and he doesn't 
kick because the elk steak sticks to his 
plate, frozen, and his coffee, propped up 
in a snow-bank, soon turns to ice water. 
But you have experienced all these 
things yourself—and “know how it 
feels.” 


I saddled my hunting mare, Fanny,and 
started back into the mountains, some 
five miles, where, in a drain, sheltered by 
a high ridge from the recent storm, I ex- 
pected to find some white-tail. I was 
riding up over some rolling, partly open, 
“ parky” country, when I saw some holes 
in the snow. That was all they were—- 
holes—for the snow had drifted over and 
partly filled them, and they looked no 
more like deer tracks than they did like 
mouse holes. 

But that snow had come within the 
last few hours,and I knew a thing or 
two about tracks, and I also know the 
habits of the animals that made them 
(or, rather, I think I do), and was also 
aware of the condition of the weather 
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for the past few days and the lateness of 
the season. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, as I sat for a moment or two 
on my horse, I figured out that there was 
quite a little bunch of white-tail down 
there to the left, in one of those points of 
timber, taking a nap under the shelter of 
the rolling ridge. 

I unsaddled, picketed the mare in a 
sheltered nook and made a couple of cir- 
cles to see the direction the deer had 
taken. I soon found that they had gone, 
as I had supposed, into one of the points 
of timber. I walked to the first of these, 
leaving the tracks. I had not gone 200 
yards when I saw a doe, standing broad- 
side, about 12) yards away, looking 
square at me. She had evidently just 
got up from behind a big log, which now 
hid about half her body and her legs. I 
got down on one knee and when I pulled 
she went out of sight. But when the 30 
30 snapped. -that was all it was in the 
frosty morning air-four more deer 
bounded out of as many round little 
beds and ran in all directions. I had 
killed the only one that had seen me and 
the others could not at first locate me, 
for the little gun made no smoke to speak 
of and hardly any noise. But every now 
and then one of them would jump in 
such a way that I knew I was coming 
pretty close. I finally managed to kill 
two of them and wound another—-which 
last, [ am sorry to say, got away from me 
by traveling down out of the snow line. 

Then I went back and dressed the two 
I had killed. In one of these, a fine, fat 
3-year-old doe, there seemed to be some- 
thing the matter at the place where the 
diaphram joins onto the ribs. The liver, 
too, seemed to be held in place by some 
means I had never before noticed while 
dressing deer. But it was so cold that I 
didn’t stop to make a post-mortem exam- 
ination, and satisfied myself, for the time 


being, with the supposition that the doe 
had probably hada couple of ribs broken, 
perhaps by a shot, close up to her back- 
bone, and that they had grown together, 
forming a “ridge,” to which the dia- 
phram and liver had attached them- 
selves. 

Then I tied the two deer on the mare 
and started for camp. Twice I had to 
cross the Big Blackfoot, and the picture 
I made, perched on the mare’s hindquar- 
ters, would perhaps have made an inter- 
esting study for a man with a camera. 

I thought no more of the doe’s curious 
internal arrangement till after I had re- 
turned home to Helena. Then I made a 
discovery as curious as it was remarka- 
ble and wonderful. The “ridge” I had 
supposed was formed by broken ribs I 
found to be a fir branch, over a foot in 
length and over half an inch in thick- 
ness. This lay on the right side of the 
animal, at the forward end, about four 
inches down from the backbone at the 
rear, actually jammed hard and close up 
into the vertebra themselves. At the 
forward end,and for about two inches 
back from the end, the branch was cov- 
ered and held in place against the ribs 
by a bone-like cartilege, which complete- 
Ip surrounded it and was joined fast on- 
to the ribs themselves. The other end, 
the point that was in the backbone, was 
also encased firmly in this bone, ‘like 
gristle. 

The branch had entered between the 
fourth and fifth ribs on the right side 
just low enough to miss the right lung; 
had passed upward and backward and 
diagonally across the body, piercing the 
diaphram about two inches below and to 
the right of the backbone; had passed 
through the point of the liver and finally 
lodged firmly in the under surface of the 
backbone. 

How this stick got into such a position 
is of course supposition, but I figure it 
out about this way: While yet a fawn 
the animal had become frightened, and 
while running had either jumped a log or 
some patch of brush and landed on this 
fir branch, sharp as a needle and tough 
as steel, or else had slipped and fallen on 
it. But from the position of the stick I 
should think the first position the more 
likely. That the animal met with this 
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accident while it was yet young, I am 
thoroughly convinced, for the end at the 
ribs had been entirely drawn into the 
opening of the heart and lungs and had 
thoroughly healed on the outside. The 
skin, even, which I now have, shows only 
the faintest trace of a scar. 

There was not a particle of puss or in- 
flammatory matter of any kind-—in fact 
the limb, covered as it was with the white 
skin, exactly resembled one of the long 
bones of the leg. Theanimal was healthy 
and fat and the meat was fine. 

Another strange thing, perhaps as won- 
derful as any, is, that atthe sharp point 
of the backbone, back an inch or so from 
the end, there was a joint in the verte- 
bre. In running and jumping the back- 
bone had of course to bend more or less, 
and in doing this it had broken the stick 
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*Entrance, entirely healed on outside. 
**Sawed in two. 
*** Liver. 


in two, and the two ends at this fracture 
had, in rubbing together, made a few 
flakes of “sawdust,” which were as wet 
and shiny as if they had been moistened 
with some of the lubrication which na- 
ture provides in all natural joints. 

Now, I know of course that this sounds 
like a pretty good yarn, but as I have the 
wherewithal to back it, that is, all but 
one piece of the anatomy of the deer, I 
think thatis all thacis necessary to prove 
the above. Such pieces as I have, the 
backbone and the three pieces of the fir 
limb, I send to you for examination. As 
I prize them very highly please return 
them to me when you have done with 
them. The other piece, the one showing 
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the cartilege which bound the branch to 
the ribs, was, luckleasly, lost, being 


thrown out with a lot of scrap meat to 
my dogs. 

That anything with nerves could with- 
stand the shock of such a mortal hurt 
is most surprising, and that any animal 


could recover and retain its normal 
health after such a wound is wonderful, 
but that the foreign substance in its very 
vitals should be cared for as if it were 
really a part of the animal iteelf is hard- 
ly credible. 

HELENA, MONT. 


Photo by J. H. Hilger. 


HAULING THE GAME TO CAMP. 


CONQUERING A KING. 


BY HARRIET HORNER LOUTHAN. 


N the sheltered dells, 
Where the clear spring wells, 
By the fernbrake thick o’ergrown; 
Where the wild birds call, 
And the bright leaves fall. 
There's a trout brook all my own. 


Lo! [ trail my fly 
Where the shadows lie, 
And it floats now far, now near: 
With a swish and splash, 
And a silvern flash, 
It is gone—King Trout is here! 


Lyons, CoLo. 


How the lithe pole bends, 
How the long line spends, 
As he stoutly, bravely strives. 
Oh! my pulses thrill, 
As, unconquered still, 
See, he leaps and tugs and dives. 


Now I reel him in; 
He is done; I win; 
And I toss my hat and shout: 
“Here the game fish lies, 
He is mine, my prize. 
Hurrah for the bold King Trout!” 
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OMAN is proverb- 
ially the creature 
of impulse, im- 
pelled now by her 
necessities and 
again by her de- 
sires. If both 
these lie compati- 
bly in one plane 


ae she is, indeed, a 
fortunate crea- 
ture. 


In the ranche life I am trying to de- 
scribe game meat is a necessity as well 
asa desire. One tires so quickly of ba- 
con, eggs and beef in the knowledge that 
luscious venison is “running around 
loose, just aching to be shot,” as F— 
seductively puts it. 

Iam sometimes disturbed by a haunt- 
ing impression that much of the value 
and flavor of game lies in the difficulties 
attending its procural. I am honest in 
the humiliating conviction that were 
venison as easy to get as corraled beef it 
would soon lose much of its savor. In 
proof of which I have repeatedly seen 
F-—— trade from two to four big deer for 
one single quarter of very ordinary beef. It 
is only fair to say, however, that deer were 
plentiful and cattle scarce in our locality 
those days. 

These conditions are reversed now— not 
but what there is still plenty of game 
yet, only that cattle are more plentiful 
now than they were in our Medicine Bow 
days. 

The venison tastes better now, partly 
because it is comparatively hard to get, 
but mainly because of the manifold de- 
lights and physical benefits attendant 
upon its chase. It is a question of hours 
of delicious expectation and uncertainty, 


SOME WESTERN MOONS. 


BY MARJORIE. 


PART II. 


THE HUNTER’S MOON. 


of life-renerving and brain-clearing ex- 
ercise in nature’s grand amphitheater, 
where you go to pit your skill and rea- 
son against super-sensitive instinct. re- 
fined cunning and brute strength and 
agility. It is the question of human en- 
dowments as opposed to those of the 
brute and the contest is far from being 
unequal, as more than one good hunter 
will confess. More than once has F——, 
concededly one of the best antelope hunt- 
ers in the Rockies, returned empty-hand- 
ed, with a puzzled look in his eyes and 
no cartridges in his belt. 

That is why, when the days are grow- 
ing short and a pinon fire smells good in 
the big fireplace after sundown, it is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to sit in the cheerful 
glow and watch F—— moulding bullets, 
which I afterward helpto patch or lubri- 
cate, as the case demands. There is a 
fearsome delight, too, in watching the 
crisp powder crystals trickle into the 
brass shells and in noting the reckless 
assurance with which he smashes the 
handles. of the reloading tool together 

I have never gotten over my fear of 
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those innocent-looking tools, despite my 
years of intimacy with them—and in see- 
ing him re-whet a hunting knife that is 
already sharp enough to shave with. 
And then,in the early morning, when 
the chores and house work are all done, 
when F—— has finished his pistol 
practice at the wood varmints, and 
the buckboard or saddle ponies are 
ready, what felicity to ride out into the 
clear, cold, bracing beatitude of the au- 
tumnal air and drink in the perfumed 
nectar with which nature’s chalice is 
overflowing! One does not inhale mount- 
ainair. Itis rather gulped down in great 
draughts that go past one’s lungs into 
the very soul. After all the sense of taste 
is only a modification of the sense of 


“PISTOL PRACTICF AT THE WOOD VAR- 
MINTS.” 
smell. If you doubt this, hold your nose 
tightly while chewing some odorous 
substance, say a bit of cinnamon bark 
for instance. It will have positively no 
taste whatever, and half the delights of 
the palate are dependant on the olfacto- 
ries. F—— even goes farther, and de- 
clares a dependency on vision, too, aver- 
ring that tobacco does not taste good un- 
less he can see the smoke of his cigar, 
and that he would rather not smoke at 
all than smoke in absolute darkness. As 
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he is an inveterate I accept his state- 
ment unqualifiedly, with only the sole 
comment that absolute darkness is not 
such a bad condition after all! The per- 
sistent odor hanging around the only 
two lace curtains our establishment 
boasts makes me hvpercritical, perhaps. 

But this is not a curtain lecture and 
the average modern reader has a con- 
tempt for conjugal platitudes. I am im- 
patient of contempt—even of F——’s ex- 
aggerated one for sheepmen—and so to 
my muttons again. I was speaking of 
the air, or rather the perfume of the hills 
—for all perfume is scented air, and just 
now the scents are manifold and sweet. 
Even the alkali patches we traverse on 
our way to the antelope grounds have an 
aromatic spiciness of their own, quite 
different from their caustic effluvium 
during the damp days of early spring or 
dusty ones of arid summer. The sage 
brush breathes a positive delight of 
quiet incense as it bruises under our 
horses’ feet, and F—— yawns prodigious- 
ly in his greedy effort to absorb it all. 
Then, on a little ridge ahead, we are re- 
galed with a wholesome earth flavor as 
we dismount and creep warily to its 
crest for the shot which my husband 
confidently assures me at a big buck an- 
telope, which somehow he intuitively 
knows is somewhere in the shallow 
swale beyond. 

The prickly pears are thick along our 
course and, just at the critical moment 
when we gain the top, F—— says some- 
thing in Chinook expletive and holds up 
a hand bristling with villainous spines. 
But my sympathy changes to irresista- 
ble merriment when, as he rolls over to 
get his knife out of some inacceasible 
pocket, he plumps fairly into another 
bed of them and flies up like a coiled 
spring, speechless with wrath and indig- 
nation. Iam all repentance and remorse 
in an instant—especially when he shoots 
twice ineffectually at the frightened goat 
which is scudding under full sail a half 
mile away—and say something calculat- 
ed to be soothing and consolatory, but 
which elicits only another torrent of 
Spanish, Ute and Chinook mixed, which 
only moderately expresses my own sen- 
timents at the unfortunate mishap, and 
under which I prudently subside as be- 
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comes a wise wife and experienced cac- 
tus finder. I have picked up so many, 
that way, myself! 

A little further along we have better 
luck and I get two standing and F—— 
three running shots at antelope, all of 
which score. Home again in good sea- 
son tl. game is skinned and quartered 
long before I have supper ready, and by 
the time our neighbor comes over for his 
game of cribbage F—— has gotten all 
the cactus spines out of his anatomy and 
is in a complaisant mood again. He is 
even generous in his laudation of my 
shooting and benificent to our friend, 
who loads his horse down on going with 
one of F——’s best trophies. This old 
woods loafer of mine is,en passant, an 


“KNEE-DEEP IN THE STREAM HE TANTAL- 
IZES THE FESTIVE BEAUTIES.” 


adept in the art of flattery, which he has 
reduced to a science,and never to my 
knowledge gave away a pound of game 
of my shooting. “It tastes better for 
that you killed it,” he says, with clumsy 
naivete, and almost cajoles me into a be- 
lief of him. 

The season of the trout, when, knee- 
deep in the stream, F——- tantalizes the 
festive beauties with his choicest lures, 
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is one which passes quickly to me. A 
little later on the deer trails engross us, 
with an occasional interlude with the 
waterfowl and grouse. Only occasion- 
ally do we indulge in rabbit hunting 
with our .22-calibers, for practice only. 
Long before the snow gets too deep to be 
comfortably negotiated oursmoke house 
and meat rack are filled to repletion and 
our rifles and pistols employed only in 
the semi-weekly target practice,on which 
F—— insists, “in order to keep our hands 
in.” But the hunter's moon does not 
wane altogether with the snow’s coming. 
It only goes into another phase which 
marks the advent of the season of snow- 
shoes, mackinaws and Newhouse traps. 
To me, these days of conceded discom- 
fort to most other women, are the most 
enjoyable of the year. They are invest- 
ed with a special charm which the milder 
days of the early hunter’s moon know not. 
is a season of pure physical comfort; a 
time of fat larders and comfortable log 
heaps in the fireplace; “nothing to do 
and plenty to do it with,” as my hus- 
band says; days of pure dolce far niente, 
when the otherwise idle “help,” holed up 
for the winter, takes all the work off one’s 
shoulders and the chores off one’s hands. 
Days of magazine delights and novel 
reading; of crisp, pure, invigorating air 
and optional healthy exercise in company 
with the grizzling trapper, who is always 
in hopes of catching another pair of sil- 
ver foxes for me. 

There is a glorious uncertainty about 
fur trapping which is seductive in the 
last degree with me. There is a delight- 
ful expectancy about it which never 
palls and only grows keener with the in- 
creasing years. That trap set in the 
promising little canon’s mouth, where 
F—— saw the big lynx last summer, what 
will it yield—fox, cat, or only plebian 
coyote? And the big “No. 6,” lugged on 
horseback, with much discomfort, over 
the twenty miles of rough trail to Cold 
Spring Mountain, and set with much la- 
bor and cunning woodcraft, will it en- 
compass the big shaggy foot of my 
hearth-rug desire? 

I remember yet the vast wave of ex- 
ultation which engulfed me when, on a 
surreptitious visit to a wolf trap which I 
had set alone and unaided, I found se- 
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cured therein a magnificent mountain 
lion, which F—— avers, with convincing 
insistence, was the identical old wretch 
who lacerated my pet mare’s colt. Or 
that other day, when, trapping for a 
lynx that had devastated my hen-roost, I 
caught the foot of my better half, who 
had not been warned of my venture! 
They were both “big catches,’ and I am 
not certain which of the two I am most 
proud of, considering the cuteness and 
cunning of both in the matter of traps 
and trapping. 

And ther the. luxury of the soft, warm 
furs littering the room with sybaritic 
comfort! The cosy fur-lined coats for 
sleighing; the velvety rugs at one’s bed- 
side for the bare foot’s exaltation on cold 
mornings, and—the very pleasant check 
from the fur dealer, later in the season, 
when the wire edge of the novelty 
and the necessity of our creature 
comfort has been worn away. Then in 
the spring, when the ice breaks up and 
the waterfowl] throng again the new-born 
waters, there is yet another phase of the 
hunter's moon that has a peculiar charm 
forme. F——,it should be known, is a 
violent opposer of spring shooting on 
principle, and on no account will allow 
a shotgun to be used on the migrating 
hordes on his ranche. He even looks with 
disfavor on the little .22 Stevens which I 
employ at that season, and insists on 
pure wing shooting only. Alas! for the 
inconsistency of wood loafers. Every 
time a plump mallard or obese goose 
comes hurtling down to the invitation of 
the tiny bore—and the occurrence is suf- 
ficiently frequent to justify the continu- 
ous winter practice—he gets even more 
enthused than myself, and puffs up with 
marital vanity, and goes two miles out 
of his way on a circuitous home return 
to show the neighbors my bag and brag 
on my address with that “leetle pop- 
gun!” 

Frankly, there is something in this 
quick wing work with a rifle which fas- 
cinates me! Iam content even with one 
duck in a dozen shots and hear, each suc- 
ceeding night in my dreams, the satiafy- 
ing “spat” which chronicles a fair hit, 
and the promising thud that speaks well 
for the dripping pan. Candidly, I like 
wild duck—and the killing of them, with 
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a rifle, on the wing, even better! 


It may 
be a shameful admission and a very un- 
womanly one, but what can be logically 
expected from a woman who has degen- 
erated enough to wear bloomers, ride 
astride, go hunting with a .22 and—marry 


a woods loafer? In the quaint phrase- 
ology of the hills, it “stands a fellow in 
hand” to be able to do these things on a 
pinch, and F—— sa:s I am one of the 
best fellows he knows. I remember sev- 
eral times when it surely “stood” me! 
Once was in the Medicine Bow days I 
mentioned in a former article, when only 
that ability stood between us and starva- 
tion for my crippled husband and my- 
self. Again, when I shot a maddened 
steer that was charging F-——, where he 
lay with a broken leg, pinned under his 
dieabled horse, and a third time, when I 
loaded rifles for the sole defender of a 
beleagured ranche house on Birch Creek, 
Idaho, during the Nez Percez troubles. 

Iam not ashamed of that ability now, 
all unconventional as itis,and am happy, 
rather, in the knowledge that I “know 
how” should emergency arise. Knowl- 
edge is always power,and the average 
woman is far too weak in these effemi- 
nate days. It would, in my humble 
opinion, be far better for the sex—-and 
for posterity as well—if modern women 
would elect clean field sports instead of 
filthy politica for amusement, and seek 
health and happiness in nature’s fresh, 
fair fields rather than disease and disap- 
pointment in the moral, mental and so- 
cial vitiation of the polls. 

I would rather be wife toa woods loafer 
than petty accomplice to a ward heeler. 
If my taste be strange kindly put it down 
to my lack of social opportunity and 
neglected education in the incongruous 
social amenities of the day. I am not 
ambitious for “political distinction”— 
with all which that implies and entails. 
I had far rather be disfranchised forever 
if thaf “calamity” would insure me the 
perpetuation of the perennial delights 
that throng upon me when, in the com- 
pany of a compatibly unambitious old 
woods loafer, 1 roam in peace and con- 
tentment over God's broad acres under 
the light of his own best created Hunt- 
er’s Moon! 

MAYBELL, COLO. 
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THE STORY OF 


HERE was a good 
deal of fun at my 
expense from the 
time the outing 
was first planned, 
for the other mem- 
bers of the party 
were well sea- 
soned by previous 
experience in the 

‘ woods, had killed 
their firat buck so long sinceand retold the 
story in so many different ways, with the 
return of each hunting season, that most 
of them really didn’t know exactly how 
he had killed it; while I was the most 
tender of tenderfeet, and had never even 
carried a rifle into the timber. 

I noticed my companions were sup- 
pressing a great deal of mirth that morn- 
ing as we wormed our way up Lost Creek 
Trail, but, while not over-confident, I de- 
termined to have a story worth two of 
theirs before night. We were to separate 
when we reached the edge of the aspen, 
tying the pack-horses where they could 
be reached easily by any member of the 
party when wanred. Will had been ap- 
pointed guardian of the “tenderfoot,” 
and was to see that I “got a chance.” 
This was notexactly what I wanted. Will 
is a good enough fellow, but has just 
enough of the “Old Nick” in his big, 
warm heart to make him considerable of 
a tease. 

“Follow me, Eddie,” he aang out. “I'll 
show you a deer.” 

I turned my horse in after his, but se- 
cretly determined to give him the slip 
after we had gone a little way into the 
timber. My opportunity soon came, and, 
when we had reached the top of the hill, 
and he turned down the opposite side, I 
kept to the right and along the crest of 
the ridge. 

My nerves had had a chance to quiet 


MY FIRST DEER. 


BOSTWICK. 


down somewhat, for we had seen a num- 
ber of does and fawns on our way up, 
when suddenly, just before me, not fifty 
feet away, up jumped a young buck, 
bounding straight across my path, and 
started down the side of the mountain. I 
had my gun to my shoulder quicker than 
it takes to tell it, threw it ahead of the 
deer as he leaped, and pressed the trig- 
ger. To be honest, I didn’t even see the 
gun, much less the sights—it all hap 
pened so quickly. With the report of 
the rifle the buck disappeared. My heart 
hardly beat at all till I had ridden to 
where I saw him last. I was sure I had 
missed and blamed myself soundly for 
my want of self control, and for not tak- 
ing more time for a deliberate aim. AsI 
recollected the deer he was a very mon- 
ster. But there he lay, kicking his last 
as I rode upto him; a young buck with 
two points, but still my first deer. How 
I yelled for Will! What should I tell 
him, though, when he should come up? 
Never mind, thought I; 'll make it big 
enough. 

“Good boy,” said he, riding alongside. 
“ How far away was he?” 

“About 200 yards,” carelessly. 

“Standing still?’ 

“No, running like mad.” 

“Well, it’s a regular Davie Crocket 
shot,” said he, “for you have taken him 
fairly through the head and just below 
the eye.” 

“It had to be there or nowhere,” I an- 
swered, without a blush, “for I could 
just catch sight of his head as he bound- 
ed through the brush; but I made up 
my mind to give it to him anyhow.” 

“Have you cut his throat?” 

“Cut nothing. What for? He's dead 
enough.” 

Will then showed me how to cut the 
animal’s throat and dress him, and we 
pulled him over a log till we could re- 
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turn for one of the pack horses and get couldn't have hit a barn at that distance 
him loaded for camp. if you had held right.” 

“This is enough meat and glory for They produced my gun. It was true. 
one day,” said the boys after 
they had joined us and I had 
retold my story. “Let's go 
back to the lodge.” ; 

They had a good deal of 
fun among themselves all the 
way down tlle trail, but I was 
too happy to notice it. I fair 
ly walked, or rather rode, on 
air. I rehearsed my story over 
and over again to myself 
and began to believe it. 

After supper we were all J 
seated in the assembly room 
at the lodge and I was called 
upon to tell again just how it 
happened. 

“You only saw his head 
when you fired?’ questioned 


Will. 
“Only his head.” Photoby “A YOUNG BUCK WITH TWO POINTS.” 
“And 200 yards away?” E.L. Bostwick. 


“Two hundred yardsaway.” 


“You must have taken pretty careful The sights were still raised toa thousand 
aim.” yards. 
“1 did.” “ Boys,” said I, “there is a bottle of Mc- 
Culloch’s best mountain dew in my 
“Well, I thought so, for we put your cabin. I think I understand the require- 
sights up to a thousand yards before’ ments of the situation. Let's adjourn.” 
you started out in the morning, and you DENVER, COLO. 


PIKE’S PEAK AND HER BAND OF MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


LTHOUGH thousands of tourists annual- 
A ly ride up Pike’s Peak by the cog road, 
and many walk or take the tiresome stage, 

yet there are few who know that on the 

rocky expanse of the broad shouldered peak there 
is such a thing asa mountain sheep. I was one 
of a party to climb Pike’s Peak by wheel and 
coast back several years ago, and last summer 
took a ride over the great cog road, which at 
times ascends a 25-per cent grade. When about 
three miles from Manitou, at a point where the 
train stopped to “water up,” some of the passen- 
gers alighted, as is their custom, to gather wild 
flowers, pick up a curious-looking rock or two 
and inhale the purest of pure air, which ao- 
where but on the side of a peak is to be found. 
We heard a crackling in the underbrush, and 
, simultaneously were dumbfounded to notice a 

small bunch of mountain sheep feeding within afew yards of us. Being protected 
so carefully in Colorado, and being so accustomed to seeing passers-by ascending 
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NEARING THE SUMMIT OF PIKE'S PEAK. 
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and descending the peak, they have be- 
come so tame that one could easily go 
up and embrace them were he so dis- 
posed. 

I immediately soughta position of van- 
tage for a snap shot, and just as the en- 
gineer tooted his whistle as a warning to 
start, snapped the shutter on the group. 
As will be noticed by the reproduction 
herewith printed, however, my effort 
failed of success, as a very poor picture 
was made. I send it with this article, 
however, to prove the correctness of my 
assertion, which would hardly be be- 
lieved, even by some people living in 
Colorado. 

The balance of the trip up the peak 
was uneventful, save that a young man 
from the East afflicted 
with heart trouble 
fell in a faint before 
we reached the top. 
Pike's Peak, attain- 
ing an elevation of 
14,147 feet (although 
there are more than 
twenty peaks in Colo- 
rado higher than it), 
is not a conducive 
climate for persons 
with very weak 
hearts or dilapidated 
lungs. On a previ- 
ous trip up this peak 
I had seen a simi- 
lar occurrence to the 
above, only in the 
first case the subject 
had consumption, 
while the latter had 
heart disease. 

A cut is repro- 
duced with thisarticle 
showing a bit of 
the cog road near 
Windy Point. The 
grade here is the 
steepest encoun. 
tered on the nine-mile 
ride up, being 
a 25-per cent 
rise. An ef- 
fect most nov- 
el to the East- 


erner is often On line of U. P., D, & G. Ry. 


experienced at the place,in that the train 
is usually enveloped ina cloud. The edge 
of this cloud is easily seen in the accom- 
panying picture. While the feathery-like 
portions whizz and whirr by one in a 
mischievous manner, yet the immense 
bank of mist is hard to entirely dislodge 
and usually hoversabout the gulch which 
abruptly breaks into the mountain at this 
point. The experience while on the caris 
much the same as that noticed while go- 
ing through a tunnel. As the upperedge 
of the cloud is reached, and the energetic 
engine pierces the clear air above it, the 
flood of light pours into the car again, 
while below the billowy banks of white 
remain--a picture fit for the gods, form. 
ing, as it does, a foreground to a scenic 


PIKE'S PEAK FROM BRIARHURST. 
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panorama of peaks, mountain ranges 
and snow-capped pinnacles reaching 
away for hundreds of miles. 

I had started to tell the readers of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE that I had been one of the 
many who were fortunate enough to see 
the festive band of mountain sheep on 
Pike’s Peak, but I find myself drifting 
into scenic exuberation. There is nothing 
I should like to exult over more than the 
scenery of Colorado, and especially of 
Pike’s Peak, but I do not believe in at- 
tempting a task which was designed for 
a more prolific pen than mine. 


Photo by J. G. Hustand, 


We arrived at the summit, 8155 feet 
above Colorado Springs, at 12 m. and 
started to descend at 2 p.m. While at the 
top I had the pleasure of sending a tele- 
gram from the highest telegraph office 
in the world to my friends in the East, 
telling them how much I felt above 
them, while we also tasted 25-cent coffee: 
and 2-cent sandwiches served by an al- 
mond-eyed Celestial, who showed some 
bad blood when a couple of youngsters 
told him they thought he was a China- 
man. LuLu LEAH COON. 

St. Louts, Mo. 


SNAP SHOT AT A GROUP OF MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


ERNEST LOVELL. 


A MOUNTAIN PASTORAL. 


BY LEWIS B. FRANCE. 


{NOTE.—The first chapter of this story was published in our March number. Owing to special ar 
rangements made with the author we are enabled to re-ccommence the publication of the same, 
which wil! run through eight numbers—a chapter a month.—ED.| 


CHAPTER H-—-CHILD-WOOING. 


URS was a church-going family— 
Duke, even, being a regular at- 
tendant. The house in which we 
worshiped was a plain frame 

building, painted white outside, while 
the interior was left to take its chances 


in the natural color of its stiff pine pews 
and of glaring walls. The place was al- 
ways cold. In the winter season it was 
one of my duties to carry the foot stove 
used by my mother. It affords mea 
happy thought, at this day, when I look 
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back and see the brown eyes bending 
down upon me lovingly,as I brought the 
little well-worn article of comfort, with a 
warm bed of coals glowing within, and 
placed it under my mother’s feet. The 
look and the smile served as a solace 
against the two hours of tribulation, de- 
signed, I thought, for me. 

Our minister was a thin man, with a 
melancholy, bilious eye; his hand was 
always moist and cold. For these rea- 
sons I considered him objectionable,and 
I avoided, when it was possible, a part at 
least of the customary Sunday greeting 
after service. I have no remembrance of 
being especially wicked, but in my own 
mind I was a mark for our minister's 
strictures; I was either on the broad road 
or just about to enter upon it. Some- 
times, when I would move in my uneasi- 
ness under fire, Duke, who lay under my 
feet, seemed touched by some psycho- 
logical influence. He would look up at 
me and in those greateyes of his I could 
read an assurance of protection from 
horns or hoof. There was another pledge 
of protection in the soft touch of the 
silk dress at my side, that always had 
about it the fragrance of a garden of 
roses. I wonder sometimes if I shall 
ever forget the tenderness it possessed 
for my cheek. I trust not. The remem- 
brance has an individuality that prohib- 
its any other encroaching upon it. Other 
attachments may waver,but neither time 
nor chance can divert the love for me 
dwelling under that silk dress; it is an 
affection that comes very near the love 
possessed by the Master; it is pure from 
the beginning and time intensifies it; it 
sacrificeth all things and yet is ignorant 
of sacrifice. 

The Sunday following my unfortun- 
ate newspaper notoriety was a fair day 
and the sun’s brightness promised to 
caress the usual irksomeness into an oc- 
casional smile for me. I listened with- 
out chills to the reading and singing of 
the first hymn; even the quavering notes 
of Deacon Doble, who always came in 
three lengths--I mean who always struck 
in and came out a few bars behind—were 
devoid of their customary depressing in- 
fluence. In his prayer upon this occa- 


sion our minister manifested a deep in- 
I real- 


terest in the lambs of his flock. 
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ized that I was the lamb principally in 
peril; my ears began to burn in antici- 
pation of the punishment in store for 


me-—that which had been prepared for 
the devil and his angels. The length of 
the prayer enabled me to become stoical 
under the torture and a disposition to 
rebel also quickly matured. It was none 
of his business, anyway. I verily be- 
lieve the unhallowed thought would then 
and there have found expression, and the 
lamb have been forever lost, but for the 
rustle of the silk dress at my side. Upon 
raising my head I could not discover 
that I was an especial object of interest, 
except, perhaps, to one. 

When the pastor took for his text, “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a certain 
king which made a marriage for his 
son,” and those invited “made light of 
itand went their ways, one to his farm, 
another to his merchandise,” I felt that 
the crisis of my fate was at hand. Cer- 
tainly I should do or say something 
“right out in meeting.” I sat on nettles 
for two hours, expecting momentarily 
something that did not come. I have 
discovered since that the sensation of 
being selected and talked at from 
the pulpit is not peculiar. Whether 
the impression is an outgrowth of 
egotism, a guilty conscience, or dove- 


taila in the eternal fitness of 
things, I have not been able to de- 
termine. I know that I was glad when 


the pastor reached his “lastly;” I experi- 
enced that lightness of heart that must 
come over one who has been quarantined 
because of a dangerous disorder; as 
though I had returned to the world 
again in restored health and was no 
longer to be shunned. Besides, Nellie 
and I exchanged a stolen glance. This 
was a comfort; I suffered; did she? It 
was the admission to myself—the mutual 
question put; her interpretation was the 
same as mine. 

At one time during the service I had 
settled in my mind to run away; to be 
appreciated was becoming a necessity 
with me. I pictured the demoralization 
which such action would produce, first 
on Mr. Jardex, next on those closer to me 

then I changed my purpose. If it 
could have been possible to have con- 
fined the desired humiliation to my pon- 


derous enemy, nothing but his uncondi- 
tional surrender would have prevailed 
upon me to remain. It has struck me at 
times as singular that, on finding others, 
against whom I am contending, jumping 
with my humor, my humor changes and 
| go the other way. But on reflec- 
tion I conclude I may not copyright the 
characteristic. [had an experience the 
following day--it was announced that I 
must prepare to take my departure from 
home. I did not wish to go. But it was 
so ordered, and arrangements had al- 
ready been perfected. 

Resignation to the inevitable is natural; 
submission became my portion and I 
closed with it easily. I entertained my- 
self with the promises of relief that a 
change might bring. I must see Nellie, 
however—but how could [7 The sacred 
precincts of her dwelling place were 
barred against me, and she, too, had been 
forbidden to give me countenance inany 
circumstances. A stolen interview was 
easy of accomplishment but I had 
learned to scorn apprehension of her 
father. I felt that any evasion of his 
edict would disgrace ne in my own esti- 
mation; astohim I had no qualms. I 
would make bold, therefore, to approach 
the august presence, confront him, make 
known the purpose of my elders and in- 
form him of my wishes—his refusal 
could make my burden no heavier, his 
acquiescence might lighten it a little. 
Thus fortified I did not hesitate to knock 
at his front door the day before that fixed 
for my departure. I inquired for the 
head of the house and found him in his 
usual massive condition. [I blurted out 
my mission without ceremony: 

“Iam to be sentaway; you forbade my 
speaking to Nellie, but I have come to 
sav good-bye to her.” 

The gentleman glowered at me from 
under his great eye-brows and inquired 
coldly: 

“Who advised you to ask my permis- 
sion ?” 

“No one, sir;” and I sent him a hot 
glance for his cold one. 

His eyes opened wider than I had ever 
seen them. 

“Very well,” was all he condescended 
to utter. 

But the tone was something different 
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from what I had been accustomed to 
hear him use; my ear caught the change 
and my boyish face, no doubt, reaponded 
to my thought, but the shaggy brows 
were as low as ever. 

He called Nellie, and she came and 
shyly placed her hand in mine. 

“Tam very sorry you must go away 
from home,” she said, and the brown eyes, 
looking up through a mist into mine, 
corroborated the avowal. 

Mr. Jardex was no hindrance; I drew 
her toward me,and said: 

“IT shall always love you, Nellie dear,” 
kissed her, said the “good-bye,” and 
walked out. 

I did not know whether the prime 
cause of my misery was astonished or 
otherwise; my back was toward him and 
I was glad of that; had he seen the work- 
ing of my face I should have turned sav- 
age. 

It would be impossible, of course, to 
convince me that there is, as a rule even, 
no depth to a boy’s love; my own experi- 
ence was and is a conclusive refutation 
of the heresy; and as the majority of 
men are governed in their opinions by 
no broader influence, I may not be con- 
sidered singular in this regard. 

The incentive to gorgeous neck-ties 
and tight boots abated with my depart- 
ure from Mr. Jardex’s front door. She 
whom these exquisite articles of apparel 
were intended to please could no longer 
enjoy them, and to revel in them for my 
sole pleasure seemed selfish. I should 
condescend to shoes, unlaced,as a fitting 
symbol of my deep affliction. 

I was, as I have said, possessed of a de- 
sire to torture the heart of Mr. Jardex; 
to make his conscience rise in such with- 
ering judgment against him as would 
dim the luster of his buttons, wrinkle 
his coat and make him look shrunken 
and shabby to the most superficial ob- 
server. Fire, robbers, anything in fact 
that might threaten my beloved with 
dire disaster, and from which I alone 
might rescue her, would serve the pur- 
pose. Then I could go away and suffer 
with the gratification that he must ac- 
knowledge to himself what he had lost 
in losing me; in admitting my worth he 
must sink into the earth in self-abase- 
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ment. But the emergency failed to pre- 
sent itself. 

People whom I met on my way home 
seemed, from their looks, to have pos- 
sessed themselves of my innermost mis- 
ery; I could feel it as palpably as if they 
had told me at what they were smiling. 
One boy of my acquaintance, for whom 
I entertained no special reverence, made 
himself so intensely disagreeable by his 
cordiality that he received a thrashing ; 
after this I felt a temporary relief. The 
boy was very much surprised at my con- 
duct, as I believed later he had excellent 
reason to be--his natural stupidity ren- 
dered him incapable of enjoying my 
tribulation, and this should have been 
his warrant of acquittal at my hands. 
But the lump came back into my throat 
and threatened suffocation when the ex- 
citement of the encounter passed off. 

I met Ike. In his sympathy I could have 
implicit reliance. He had no advice to 
give; at least what he proffered was un- 
tainted by precocious admonitions. He 
approved of the chastisement of our ob- 
noxious acquaintance and disapproved 
of Mr. Jardex. 

“Blamed if I wouldn't run away with 
her!” was Ike’s suggestion, after absorb- 
ing the details of my late visit. The pro- 
ject was not new to me; the consequences 
had been thoroughly canvassed by me 
and the impossibility of a satisfactory re- 
sult made plain. I had not the means to 
justify such an undertaking; it was the 
weak spot in my fortification, as I have 
subsequently found it to be the great 
drawback to many pleasures in life that 
would otherwise be easy of access. The 
season of travail had taught me to ap- 
preciate the power of money but withal 
I felt the baseness of its influence. That 
I might purchase what was denied tomy 
merit was humiliating and in my pecu- 
liar mental disorder | was threatened 
with the disease of misanthropy, or, per- 
haps, what is worse, a contempt for my 
fellows. When this distemper takes hold 
so early it is not only sorrowful but is 
liable to become dangerous in its devel- 
opment, not alone for the victim. It is 
so very hard to make one realize that he 
is not the center of the universe; that 
cutting back becomes a necessity if we 
would have symmetry; and youth is not 
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disposed to do the cutting back, if left to 
itself. 

I told Ike I could not run away. 

“Then, if the house would only catch 
a-fire in the middle of the night?’ 

“Yes, I have thought of that—” 

“Orif the horses would run away while 
old Ramrod and her was out drivin’ 

“But he has no horses, except old Bob, 
and he can't run.” 

“Yes, I know, but supposin’.” 

“Yes?” 

“Can't we get upariot or somethin’?” 

“What good 'd tha, do?” 

“Or Injuns—-Lordy! if we was only 
livin’ on the border! that 'd be just 
bully!” 

We then and there captured the suffer- 
ing young lady; aided by the cold- 
blooded atrocity of our red brothers we 
carried her far away into the wilderness ; 
then we rescued her after indescribable 
hardships and inconceivably perilous es- 
capes, and restored her to her despairing 
father. I was the hero and Mr. Jardex 
wept tears of gratitude, contrition and 
joy on my shoulder; he was completely 
subdued and sobbed, “She is yours; 
take her and be happy!” 

This scheme was so fully consum- 
mated that standing on a street corner of 
my native village holding counsel with 
Ike became a mockery. I was bankrupt 
in money and opportunity, and Ike was 
zealous but incapable. 

It was in the mood induced by this in- 
terview that I conceived “An Ode to De- 
spair.” And I wondered if there were oth- 
ers in the world waiting for opportuni- 
ties, and where they placed the blame for 
the non-appearance of the rarity. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
scene enacted before our house the fol- 
lowing morning when the coach was 
driven up tothe door; of the tears that 
were quietly shed over me in the front 
hall; of the lump that persisted in com- 
ing up in mythroat until it seemed I 
could set my teeth into it; of the uncere- 
monious tumbling of my worldly pos- 
sessions into the hind boot; of the busi- 
ness-like manner of the driver and his 
odor of horses; of the smell of mouldy 
straw as he closed the door upon me; of 
the tearful face — at me in loving 
tenderness--the last thing I saw of the 
dear old home—and I was gone, carrying 
with me and nestling close to my heart 
two pictures of all that is good in life. 


(CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 
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THE SPORTSMAN'S PARADISE. 


BY T.C. BROADWELL. 


ICH as Colorado is in her manifold 
resources of gorgeous scenery, glo- 
rious climate and treasure vaults of 

gold and silver, she also possesses hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds unsurpassed in 
our whole country. Onlya few years ago, 
when these lands were the undisputed 
domain of the savage,the only access 
was by the dangerous mountain trails 
and passes, and the way was disputed by 
the foe of the white man. Now almost 
every section of the state where the 
finest game or fish is found can be 
reached in a Pullanm car,and every town 
and pleasure resort is convenient to pro- 
lific hunting and fishing grounds. 

The forests which cover so large a pro- 
portion of the state are the natural cov- 
ert for elk, deer, antelope, the Rocky 
Mountain sheep, as well as a variety of 
smaller game, while the streams and 


lakes in countless number are teeming 
with mountain trout, those speckled 
beauties that'so delight the heart of the 
experienced Nimrod, while the more com- 
mon varieties of fish ply the waters in 
ample swarms. 

Though by no means the chiefest of 
sports in Colorado, trout fishing is al- 
most the universal pastime, because of 
the great abundance of the opportuni- 
ties, the ease of access to lakes and 
streams, and the comfort with which this 
delightful sport can be pursued. 

The water courses of Colorado com- 
prise eight principal rivers, which, hav- 
ing their sources central in the mount- 
ains, flow in all directions through the 
state, increasing in volume from count- 
less numbers of lesser tributaries. In all 
of these waters, from the little brook 
high up inthe mountains to the broad 


(View taken near Telluride, Colo.) 
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rivers in the valley, abound the mount- 
ain trout in all his sportive gayety, his 
beauty of form and delicate toothsome- 
ness, the latter unexcelled by any species 
of the piscatorial tribe. Probably the 
most popular of these trout streams is 
in Platte Canon, lying within an hour's 
train ride on the Union Pacific, Denver 
& Gulf Railway,a picture of which is 
reproduced with this article. 

Of the beautiful lakes distributed 
throughout the mountain regions of 
Colorado, which vary in size from five 
square miles to the circumference of a 
millpond, many are without names be- 
cause of the great number and their re- 
moteness from towns and settlements. 
Indeed it were needless to name them; 
but there is something pertinently sug- 
gestive to anglers in the articulation of 
Trapper's Lake, Crand Lake, Clear Lake, 
Green Lake, Twin Lakes, Elk Lake, Goose 
Lake, Trout Lake,Cottonwood Lake, Ever- 
green Lake, and the like, throughout the 
long list of an hundred little fairy pools 
nestling away up between the whitened 
peaks, their crystal waters reflecting the 
blue sky and the misty veil that hangs 
suspended from the summits above. 
These lakes having their inlets and out- 
lets by the mountain streams, are like- 
wise swarming and teeming with fish, 
and are the resort of those who prefer 
the comforts of fishing from a_ boat to 
the arduous sport of wading the streams. 
Here the trout is found in his most mag- 
nificent form, though in lake and stream 
he is everywhere master of the waters. 
Other varieties of fish abound,and many 
goodly blue catfish and fine, gamey perch 
of varied hue are taken. 

The blue and yellow catfish and the 
German carp are raised to some extent 
in the hatcheries, and become a part of 
the stock in small private lakes. They 
arealso found occasionally in the streams 
but are not numerous. 

Under the beneficent fishing laws of 
Colorado, the valuable aid of the United 
States Fish Hatchery (located at Lead- 
ville) and ths individual efforts of the 
citizens, the various streams and lakes 


are annually restocked and the breed im- 
proved to meet the possible depletion by 
the settlement and aggressions of man 
and the many industries that become de- 
structive to the finny tribe. 

The statutes of the state protecting 
game permits the killing of game birds 
from August 15 to November 1; water 
fowl, from September 1 to May l. Deer 
and antelope may be killed from Septem- 
ber 1 to October 15. The killing of buffa- 
lo,elk and mountain sheep is prohibited. 
It is lawful to take fish with hook and 
line from June 1 tou November 1. Net- 
ting, poison and explosives are prohib- 
ited. 

The great hunting grounds of Colorado 
have become somewhat circumscribed of 
late years by the encroachments of in- 
dustrial settlement. So much the better. 
Game of all descriptions, however, is 
found in all quarters of the state, except 
upon the plains, which is the domain of 
the jackrabbit alone, and even he fur- 
nishes rare sport to the huntsman. Jack- 
rabbit hunts are of frequent occurrence, 
where the sport results in taking 300 to 
1000 ina day, and the writer recalls one 
instance where a round-up of thirty-four 
guns resulted in the bagging of 4600 in 
twelve hours’ shooting. 

Yet it may be surprising abroad, as it 
is to many at home, that the territory 
yet left almost undisturbed as the home 
of wild animals in Colorado is larger 
than the state of New York. This is the 
former favorite hunting ground of the 
Indian, from which he is now forever ex- 
cluded, and it is free and inviting to the 
white man from whatever land he may 
come. 

This “paradise of the sportsman,” as 
very appropriately termed, comprises 
the great peaks and valleys, forests, 
streams and lakes of Routt, Grand and 
Garfield counties. This is the favorite 
region for elk, deer, antelope, rabbits, 
duck, geese, prairie chickens, grouse, 
quail and other examples of the feathery 
and wooly tribes, including the wolf, 
mountain lion and bear. 

GEORGETOWN, COLO. 


SCENE IN PLATTE CANON. 
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SPENCER B. HORD, ASSOCIATE, IN CHARGE. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at alt times for use in 
this department. 


TO THE BEGINNER. 

Every photographer, good, bad and in- 
different, had to make a beginning, all 
starting practically on the same level of 
inexperience, some perhaps more fortu- 
nate than others in having tuition from 
someone who had been through the mill. 

In the commencement our woes were 
many and still continue. The difficulty 
we experienced in realizing the small 
fraction of time necessary to produce an 
image inthe bright sunlight, and then, 
when we thought we had that part down 
fine, to find upon development that we 
had hopelessly under-exposed on some 
never-again-to-be-obtained subject. How 
many plates we had to waste before we 
learned the necessity of keeping our de- 
veloper and our hypo bath separate. The 
agonies induced by frilling plates, blister- 
ing prints and “hold-fast” ferrotypes. 

Then began our quest for information. 
How eagerly we button-holed our ac- 
quaintances photographic and what an 
amount of coin we expended in litera- 
ture bearing upon the subject only to 
find someone contradicting every state- 
ment we had previously read. 

It is at this stage that the tyro either 
retires from the game or keeps pluckily 
on, doggedly enduring disappointments 
and failures, until finally he emerges 
from the cloud of gloom with the proud 
consciousness that he has at least mas- 
tered a small portion of the art. But in 
this, asin all other things, success comes 
not to the many, but to the persevering 
and deserving few. The ones who suc- 
ceed are the ones who work and study in- 
telligently, and to work intelligently you 
must understand your tools. <A few dol- 


lars expended in books treating on the 
action of the various chemicals will 
more than repay you. If you are aware 
of the fact that using a smaller stop will 
give you greater definition, and that in 
stopping down a longer exposure must 
be given, but if you don’t know WHY, find 
out. The old axiom, “Knowledge is 
power,” is nowhere more applicable than 
in photography. 

But don’t take chances. If you have 
read that in development it is better to 
keep your tray rocking don’t set it down 
and go off and smoke a cigar, but stay 
with the tray and watch things. 

A law is inflexible; a rule may be bent 
and twisted. Don’t forget this. You may 
have purchased a certain brand of plates 
and prepared a developer exactly accord- 
ing to the formula accompanying them 
and then not have obtained good results. 
If you have studied intelligently you 
will be aware that in all probability there 
is a great difference in the water you are 
using and that in use where the plate 
was manufactured, and will be able to 
correct your formula accordingly, and 
thus save yourself an argument with 
the dealer and the reputation of the plate 
maker, and so on ad infinitum. 

Don’t be discouraged; stay with it— 
study, work, and do both understanding- 
ly. Don’t become one of the “one-picture” 
men and then disappear. One swallow 
does not make a summer and one picture 
does not make an artist; and when you 
get old it will give you considerable sat- 
isfaction in the realization of the fact 
that it is much better to be a “has been” 
than a “never was.” 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION. 


That the interest in these competitions 
is on the increase is evident from the 
large number of entries for this month, 
entries having been received from nearly 
every state in the Union and two from 
British Columbia. 

The fact of this being a miscellaneous 
competition rendered the work of the 
judges doubly difficult, and it was only 
after a discussion and comparison last- 
ing hours that the final decisions were 
arrived at, there being only one point be- 
tween the winners of the first and second 
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prizes, the print entered by Lewis C. 
Coggshall of the Denver Mills P. O., en- 
titled “The Stoker,” being awarded first 
place. The data furnished with this en- 
try are as follows: 

Date, August 14, 1898; time of day, 9 
p. m.; light, 5g oz. Blitz pulver at3 points; 
lens, Gundlach, R. R.; stop, f/11; plate, 
Cramer, non-halation; developer, eiko- 
hydro; printing process, velox special. 

The judges were of the opinion that 
had Mr. Coggshall confined his light to 
the front of the figure and not attempted 
to illuminate the rear of the room, his re- 


Photo by Lewis C. Coggshall. 


good, bright sun; lens, ordinary; stop, //8; 
exposure, 1-25 of asecond; plate. Seed 26x; 
developer, Millen’s normal; printing pro- 
cess, platinotype sepia. 

From an artistic standpoint Mr. Cole- 
man’s entry ranks very high and is de- 
cidedly the best entry of the year from 
this standpoint. The points scoring 
against him were aa follows: His print 
(sepia platinotype) being mounted on a 
dark green card, with the widest mar- 
gins at the sides, thus accentuating the 
deep shadows, and the margin on the 
bottom too narrow to relieve the high 


“THE STOKER.” 


Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE'S December Photographic Competition. 


sult would have been better, as then he 
would not have obtained two shadows in 
contrary directions from the figure. In 
all other respects his work is most excel- 
lent and of a very high order of merit, 
from both an artistic and technical stand- 
point. 

The print entitled “Adios, Senor,” by 
Robert J. Coleman, was awarded second 
place, the data furnished with his entry 
being as follows: 

Date, February, 1898; locality, near 
Clifton, Ariz.; time of day, 10 a. m.; light, 


light at this point, thus making the pict- 


ure seem poorly balanced. It was also 
suggested that trimming the right side 
of the print abont one-quarter of an 
inch would have been an improvement, 
as it would have removed a portion of 
the heavy shadow without detail; and 
could Mr. Coleman have removed what is 
evidently a tent behind the tree his com- 
position would have been much im- 
proved. 

L. C. McClure was voted a special di- 
ploma for his portrait study. The other 
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prints considered worthy of special men- 
tion were as follows: 

“A Pastoral,” by Maude J. Wilson of 
Helena, Mont.; “Contentment,” by Cooper 
E. Nott of East Orange, N. J.; “Moon- 
light on the Columbia,” by E. Y. Judd of 
Hartford, Conn., and “An Interrupted 
Reverie,” by W.S. Farrant of Chicago, 
Ill., all of which we will reproduce in 
these pages at an early date. 

We extend our thanks to our subscrib- 
ers and readers for the interest manifest- 
edand the high order of artistic merit 
shown in all entries, and to the well- 
known artists Messrs. Harry D. Smith 


Photo by R. J. Coleman. 


February—Landscapes, with the intro- 
duction of life figures. 

March—Full-Figure Portraiture, with 
special attention to posing and arrange- 
ment of drapery. 

April-- Night Photography; actual 
night scenes without the aid of flash- 
light. 

May Flashlights; any subject. 

June—Hand-Camera work. 

July —Flower Studies. 

August—Landscape and Marine. 

September Still Life. 

October-—-Interiors. 

November The Old Folks.” 


“ ADIOS, SENOR.” 


Winner of “Honorable Mention” in OUTDOOR LIFE'S December Photographic Competition. 


and Gilbert Hassell for their painstak- 
ing and conscientious consultation of 
prints as judges. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 


If the interest in these competitions in- 
crease as it has done an express wagon 
will be necessary to move the prints sent 


in for the January number. We shall ex- 

peet a print from every reader, for the 

subject is one that appeals to all. The 

subjects for 1899 are as follows: 
January—Child Life. 


December— Miscellaneous. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits foreach competition as they please, 
but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of the 
competition for which it is intended. The 
December coupon may be found on last 
reading page of this issue. The name and 
address of the competitor, and the title or 
name of the exhibit, must appear on this 
coupon. Filling in the spaces left for 
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lens, plate, time of day, etc., is optional, 
but itis earnestly requested that such 
details be furnished whenever possible, 
as their publication, in the case of win- 
ning exhibits, may be of assistance to 
others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible fof more than onecompetition. 
Prints must be unframed and mounted on 
some firm support, with the coupon en- 
closed in blank envelope pasted on the 
back of the mount; and nothing may be 
written or printed on the face of the 
mount. 

Exhibits should be addressed to the 
“Photographic Editor, Outdoor Life, Den- 
ver,” and must reach the offices of this 
magazine not later than the 7th of the 
month preceding that for which the given 
competition is announced. 

Neglect of these rules may cause dis- 
qualification of exhibits. 


POSTPONED. 


The annual print exhibition of the 
Colorado Camera Club has been post- 
poned to the week beginning December 
26, 1898. All prints must be in the hands 
of the committee by the 19th of the 
month. 


No entry blanks are necessary. The 
following rules to be observed: 

No writing or printing to be permitted 
on face of mounts, prints or frames. 

The name of the exhibitor and title of 
print to be plainly designated on back of 
mount. 

There will be a salon section for prints 
of special merit, and it is urged that all 
prints sent as candidates for this section 
be framed. 

All prints must pass the judges before 
having space allotted them. 

An entrance fee of $1 will be charged 
all persons not members of the club. 

Number of entries not limited. 

There will be no prizes awarded, spe- 
cial merit being recognized by being 
hung in the salon section. 

A vote will be taken by those in at- 
tendance as to the most popular picture 
in the exhibition and a certificate will be 
presented to the winner. 


All prints must be securely packed and 
marked. 
EXHIBITION COMMITTEE C.C.C., 
329 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 
For further information apply to A. D. 
Gilleland, secretary, at the club rooms. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF LENSES. 


Among the numerous requests con- 
stantly coming from photographic ama- 
teurs none are more ill-considered and un- 
reasonable than “Send me a wide-angle 
lens of 90° to cover with full opening a 
6lox8'y plate, sharp, to the edge;” or, “I 
must have a lens to cut, without a atop, 
an 8x10 plate with absolute sharpness all 
over, and for the quickest shutter work.” 

Books on natural philosophy, astron- 
omy, physics aud “Wilson’s Quarter 
Century” include departments devoted 
to the various forms of lensea, the forma- 
tion of the image, the causes of spherical 
aberration, in fact a valuable preliminary 
knowledge of photo optics. It is surpris- 
ing, therefore, that intelligent persons 
should persist in a search for an instru- 
ment which no optician has yet deemed 
it necessary to construct. 

If a lens covers the plate for which it 
is designed very sharply to the extreme 
edges, with full aperture, of what use 
are the diaphragms, which really form a 
part of the lens? This circumstance in 
itself should satisfy the inquircr of the 
fruitless task before him. But, then, the 
average photographer—hereare included 
the professional and amateur—has yet 
to appreciate the amount of intelligent 
ability and technical skill necessary to 
construct a lens of the highest order, and 
no department of science offers greater 
mechanical difficulties than the lens- 
making art. 

But, to the point. Given a wide-angle 
lens of standard excellence to cover, say 
a plate, and including an angle of 
about 90°, with full aperture, or the larg- 
est of a set of revolving stops, this will 
cover sharply only the central portion of 
the plate. The bold curves of the glasses 
composing the lens cause the image- 
producing rays to be more or less re- 
fracted, resulting in what is called “spher- 
ical aberration,” to which is due the im- 
perfect definition at and about the edges 
of the picture. Now, spherical aberra- 
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tion, from which, positively, no lens is 
exempt, can be corrected by means of 
diaphragms, a full set of which, with 
graduated openings, accompanies the 
lens. The smaller the diaphragm the 
greater the amount of marginal defini- 
tion and general detail to be obtained 
with it, but in the same proportion the 
greater the length of exposure to be 
given. 

Gain in sharpness means loss of speed. 
Thus it will be seen that, in order to de- 
velop the greatest defining power of the 
instrument,the smallest diaphragm must 


Photo by A PORTRAIT STUDY. 
L. C. McClure. 


Awarded Special Diploma in OUTDOOR LIFE'S 
December Photographic Compe tition. 


be employed and the time of exposure 
duly prolonged. 

Frequently such a wide-angle lens is 
used in connection with a smaller plate, 
a 4x5 for instance, which it will cover 
well with a medium stop, or even with 
full aperture; but, for obvious reasons, 
will be equivalent to a lens embracing 
only a moderate angle. Again, a regular 
wide-angle lens for a 6')x8') plate may 
not at the outset produce the results de- 


sired, owing to the inexperience of the 
manipulator, when the next larger size is 
generally procured and found to work 
satisfactorily. In this case the latter in- 
strument is not permitted to show its 
full power as a wide-angle lens on the 
same sized plate (649x849), and is practi- 
cally a lens of only a moderate angle, as, 
on account of its increased focal length, 
it crowds out of the picture objects in- 
cluded with the other (shorter focus) lens. 
Having a longer focus, the larger lens 
will not require the smallest diaphragm 
in order to secure extreme marginal defi- 
nition on a 649x8'y plate, and for this rea- 
son there may be a slight gain in speed. 

The foregoing remarks are also practi- 
cally true of the regular rectilinear 
lenses. The extra rapid and rapid enry- 
scopes belong to this class-—-which are of 
larger focus and greater speed than the 
wide-angle instrumeénts—and de- 
signed for portraiture and general out- 
side work, where there is liberal working 
distance. 

In order to fulfill the conditions capri- 
ciously imposed upon it, viz. to cut a 
given-sized plate “microscopically sharp 
to the edges, with full aperture and 
quickest shutter exposure,” the lens 
would need to be shorn of its light-trans- 
mitting power, which would at once di- 
minish its power for artistic portraiture. 
Moreover, the cost would be more than 
double, and, what is of vital importance, 
its speed would be considerably reduced, 
according to a well-known optical! princi- 
ple. Where, then, is the gain? 

If, however, the photographer will in- 
sist upon having an instrument con- 
structed for him which shal cover, say, 
an 8x10 plate for the most instantaneous 
work in the manner above stated, the op- 
tician would simply furnish a regular 
11x14 lens, which would be cut down toa 
amaller diameter so as to eliminate the 
oblique marginal rays, thus producing 
a picture without much spherical aberra- 
tion. But as the lens is now virtually 
equivalent to one of larger diameter, 
provided with a temporary stop, it fol- 
lows that its usefulness for taking indoor 
portraits, where working rapidity is of 
higher importance than excessive defin- 
ing power, is seriously impaired. 

A further disadvantage, though not, 
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perhaps, a serious one, would consist of 
the disproportionately long lens tube, 
which involves increased bulk and 
weight—important factors in consider- 
ing the portability of an outfit. 

If, in view of the several disadvantages 
here enumerated, the search for the un- 
attainable be abandoned, there is conso- 
lation in the fact that the excellent in- 
struments which produce the superb ex- 
amples of instantaneous photography 
to be seen every day,can still be pro- 
cured. —Photo Mosaics. 


REDUCING OVER-PRINTED PRINTS. 


The easy manner by which a negative 
is reduced by the use of ferri-cyanide of 
potassium and hypo naturally suggests 
the reducing of a print by the same 
means. The sulphuric acid generated by 
the chemical action between the two sub- 
stances, which would of course be in- 
jurious to the prints, may be overcome 
by using the following method: 

Dissolve 1 oz. of ferri-cyanide of potas- 
sium (red prussiate of potash) in 1 pint 
of water for a stock solution (this must 
be kept away from the light as much as 
possible); break up 1 pound of carbon- 
ate of ammonia into lumps so that it 
may be put into a 5-pint bottle; after do- 
ing which fill the bottle with water. After 
dissolving all that will dissolve a part of 
the solid mass will remain at the bottom 
and the solution will be saturated. 

In toning leave the prints that are 
darker than desired in the hypo. Now 
take a tray sufficiently large for your 
largest print and pour a sufficient quan- 
tity of your fixing bath into it. Adda 
little of the ammonia solution, about 
one drachm, to the quart of hypo. Then 
add enough of the prussiate of potash 
to color the mixture a light brown. Im- 
merse one print at a time and let it re- 
main until it is changed to suit the taste, 
then return it at once to the fixing bath. 
If on immersing the print you find it to 
be acted on too rapidly, dilute the reduc- 
ing solution. If it acts too slowly add a 
little more red prussiate. 

The above will act successfully in most 
cases, but nothing can be done for a 
print greatly over-printed. It will also 
whiten prints that have lain for several 
days before toning. 
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NOTES. 


Grinding the surface with powdered 
pumice stone in covering large spots in ° 
prints gives a nice “tooth” for the india 
ink. 

A good bath for double toning: Bi- 
carbonate of soda, 'y oz.; acetate of soda, 
salt, oz.; water, 64 ozs.; add gold 
sufficient to tone in eight minutes. 

A good paste may be prepared as fol- 
lows: Flour, ozs.; water, 914 0z8. Mix 
thoroughly and then add strong ammo- 
nia 1 drachm, with rapid stirring and 
then allow to stand for about ten min- 
utes; then water,8 ozs., and the whole 
quantity brought up to the boiling point 
as rapidly as possible with continued 
stirring; add a few drops of oil of cloves, 
then pour into jar and keep covered and 
you have a paste that is exceedingly 
smooth, sticks fast and will keep well. 

To make your own chloride of gold: 
Take 2 worth of dentists’ scrap gold, or 
a two-dollar-and-a-half gold piece, and 
place in an evaporating or porcelain 
dish. Pour over ita solution of C. P. ni- 
tric acid, 1 oz.,and C. P. muriatic acid, 3 
oza., and set over a lamp or oil stove to 
evaporate; leave until it just becomes 
dry; then dissolve it in a quart of water 
and it is ready for use. One-half ounce 
of this will tone more paper and give 
finer, richer tones than two ounces of a 
15-grain bottle such as you buy of stock 
houses. 


+,* 


The British photographic journals are, 
as a rule, full of excellent reading mate- 
rial, and we of this side of the water are 
often. beholden to them for good, honest 
articles, which we are not ashamed to 
use. Wereprint a paragraph that was 
culled from the October issue of one of 
the most practical photographic month- 
lies published in England, without fur- 
thercomment: “It is a new fashion in 
the states to ornament tombstones with 
photographs of those whose remains lie 
beneath. Something might be said for 
the idea, if well carried out; in fact, any- 
thing which would change the present 
vulgar tombstono art would be wel- 
come.” 
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A QUESTION FOR THE COURTS. 


The reoccurrence of the annual Indian 
scare inthe northwestern section of Colo- 
rado again sharply accentuates the am- 
biguity of our statutes, as well as of our 
legal status in the framing of them. The 
vital issue involved seems to be our legal 
right to make state laws which conflict 
with federal treaties in the matter of 
game preservation a muchly mooted 
question among legal experts, who vari 
ously entertain diametrically opposed 
convictions on that point. 

As the case stands at present it is gen 
erally conceded that the Utes have a 
treaty-vested right to hunt on the debat- 
able ground,a right in nowise circum. 
scribed as to time of hunting, character 
or number of animals slain, ete., by the 
loosely worded treaty which confers it. 
On the other hand, there is no provision 
in the treaty which exempts them from 
amenability to state laws in this connec- 
tion, and the question is,can the state 
enforce its sovereignty. Precedent is al- 
together in favor of the latter proposi- 
tion, and the issue has been satisfactori- 
ly determined to that end by supreme 
court decision in Wyoming. But the le- 
gal hair-splitters affect to find small tech- 
nical differences as between the treaties 
covering Colorado and Wyoming re 


spectively, which may materially change 
the status of our domestic case. It seems 
to be altogether a matter for legal ad- 
justment and a conclusion should be 
logically forced in the courts. 

From the Indian's standpoint he has 
indubitably the best of the argument. 
He has dealt with the highest power of 
the land in his transactions and natural- 
ly repudiates and contemns the right of 
subordinate state interference with the 
sweeping privilege entailed upon “him, 
his heirs and assigns forever,” by the 
Great Father himself! He cannot be 
made to understand that the “little 
chiefs” (state governors) can overrule the 
supreme authority of the nation. He 
enjoys this right to hunt as a compensa- 
tion in part of his ceding this territory 
to the general government, and he recog- 
nizes no subordinate right to its preju- 
dice by state officials. 

“Who are you, that says I may not 
hunt, when the Great Father says in his 
paper talk that I and my posterity for- 
ever may hunt?’ is the argument ad- 
vanced by the simple Indian to the game 
wardens. “Are you the deer'’s father or 
mother? How many deer do you own, 
anyway?” Itis the unanswerable argu- 
ment of natural logic! Would it not be 
better, everything considered, were the 
Federal government to buy from 
the Indians, outright, this vexatious 
privilege of hunting and so end 
the matter amicably? There is an- 
other feature .which enters into the 
solution of the difficulty that seems to 
have been entirely overlooked. The In- 
dian agents on the various reservations 
have the official right to refuse permis. 
sion to any Indian to leave the reserva- 
tions. What more simple and effective 
than to use this power discreetly and so 
prevent them from violation of the laws? 
In view of the awful possibilities some- 
thing must be done and done quickly. If 
our definite state laws are superior to in- 
definite federal treaty provisions that 
fact should be conclusively and finally 
established to the satisfaction of all, In- 
dians and whites alike. Leaving out of 
consideration altogether the vast dam- 
age done to our natural resources’ by 
these insensate marauders, who are yet 
within their inalienable rights, accord- 
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ing to their own honest convictions, the 
menace to precious human life and ad- 
vanced civilization is too great to be 
overlooked. The state should make a 
trial case of these game depredations 
and carry it upto the final supreme tri- 
bunal. Failing this, there will annually 
be a holocaust both of game and human 
lives, for the people are already aroused 
to a lethal resistance, which, among men 
of the determination and sincerity of our 
hardy mountaineers, can have but one 
result. 


CUR HOLIDAY NUMBER. 

OvuTpOOR LIFE’s first birthday occurs 
on January 1, 1800, and we are preparing 
to celebrate the event in a becoming 
manner. We believe that we can in no 
better way accomplish our ends than by 
publishing a Holiday number—one that 
will appeal to our friends and readers as 
not only a meritorious work of art, but a 
symposium of the best literary and il- 
lustrative matter that can be gathered 
from the pens of our Western sportsman- 
writers. We aim in OUTDOOR LIFE to 
breathe the 4pirit of the West-—its game 
fields, game, and the men who hunt, fish, 
photograph and cycle believing that 
such a publication will be read with 
equal interest East and West. In other 
words, while our matter is Western, our 
readers are not confined to any particu- 
lar section. 

For our Holiday number we have col- 
lected the best articles, illustrations and 
miscellaneous subjectson recreation and 
its attendant pastimes that can be ob- 
tained, and no pains or expense will be 
spared to make it a typical Western pro- 
duction. The number will retail for 15 
cents. 


ANENT RENEWALS. 

A large number of OUTDOOR LIFE's 
subscriptions expire with this, the De- 
cember number. In order to make their 
renewals doubly sure we are offering as 
a prize for each renewal a choice of 
either a handsome combination binder 
and cover (which can be used to preserve 
either copies of the past or the coming 
year), or a beautiful portfolio of game 
pictures artistically bound in book form. 
Bither of these costly prizes are worth 
the sum asked for a year’s subscrip- 
$1.00. 
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Queries and Answers. 


J. S. Crowther, Boise, Idaho.--I have, 
for years observed the increase of barren 
does. Is there any ascribable reason or 
theory for this? If so, I would like to 
have you enlighten me through the col- 
umns of OUTDOOR LIFE. 

Answer -The reason for the above con- 
dition is that there are not enough bucks 
for procreative purposes, as, under the 
present law, the killing of the animals is 
confined entirely to the males. 


Neb..-What is the 
the male black-tail 
A dispute on this point has re- 
solved itself into a wager, the conditions 
of which are that OUTDOOR LIFE shall 
decide-—the one whose estimate is nearest 
your figures to be declared the winner. 


“Hunter,” Omaha, 
average weight of 
deer? 


Answer. Specifically speaking, the 
blacktail is not an inhabitant of the 
Rocky Mountain region, being confined 
to the Cascade and Pacific Coast ranges. 
The deer of the Rocky Mountain region, 
properly called mule deer (cervus macro- 
tis) run in weight about 200 pounds, al- 
though well-authenticated instances are 
recorded where they will run as high as 
270 pounds in both cases dressed. The 
live weight will be from one-fifth to a 
third more. 


“Cycler,” El Paso, Texas.-In a recent 
issue of your paper there appeared an 
article descriptive of a cycle trip over 
“the highest wagon road in the world.” 
In the article in question it was stated 
that the height of the pass described 
(Argentine) was 13,200 feet. How are we 
to reconcile this statement with the fact 
that there is road up Pike's 
Peak, which is 14,147 feet in elevation * 


a Wagon 
Answer.-The road up Pike's Peak is 
not a through wagon road, being built 
for the sole purpose of carrying tourists 
upand down. Wagon roads are, pruper- 
ly speaking, public highways, and the 
road up Pike's Peak could not be so 
classed. The reference in the article 
mentioned would undoubtedly have been 
more explicit if it had referred to the 
road as “the highest through 
road in the world.” 
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IS THAT BUFFALO HERD A MYTH? 


PINE, Colo., Nov. 16. 

Many of your readers, no doubt, like 
myself and others, have consoled our- 
selves with the thought that the Lost 
Park country, in Park County, Colora- 
do, contained a few buffalo, and that they 
were on the head of Goose Creek, around 
or on Bison Peak--at least the natives of 
this place and in the vicinity of Lost 
Park will tell you there are a few in Lost 
Park, but when you ask them if they 
have seen any they say “No,” but that “a 
party from Leadville killed one last 
spring—a cow--so there must be some 
left.” 

I learn from a reliable party that eight 
years ago he saw a bunch of fourteen, 
but has not seen any since. He has lived 
within ten miles of Bison Peak for the 
past twelve years, and is familiar with 
the Lost Park region. I have had charge 
of three men who have been in and 
around Lost Park for the past two 
months and on all sides, as well, and one 
of them has seen the signa of one buffa- 
lo. They also met some cowboys, who 
were after cattle in Lost Park, and they 
say they saw one buffalo bull twice. 

I have been anxious to really know if 
we have any buffalo in Lost Park, but I 
feel very sure there is only the one men- 
tioned. The high price of mounted buf- 
falo heads and robes has overcome the 
penalty of the law to protect them, and 
they are no more. There are several 
bands of mountain sheep in the park, 
which are, I am informed, increasing. 
Deer and grouse are very scarce in the 
park. The Cripple Creek hunters have 
the reputation of visiting Lost Park and 
killing everything in sight, regardless of 
the law. I have been around the park on 
all sides but not in it, and I can say that 
I have seen no game whatever. Deer, 
even, are very scarce. It is not to be won- 
dered at that game of all kinds is scarce 
in the celebrated Lost Park, the great 


(supposed to be) resort for all kinds of 
game, when it is considered that it has to 
run the gauntlet of the ranchman, miner, 
pothunter, game hog and the hunters 
from the cities, who have no respect for 
the game laws,and are protected, in a 
measure, from detection by the vast area 
of unsettled country of woods and 
mountains. 

I saw some 60,000 young trout planted 
in the north fork of the South Platte, be- 
tween Webstsr and Dome Rocks, Colo., 
from the Leadville Hatchery. They were 
dumped into the main stream and were 
no doubt food for the larger fish, as they 
were without any protection. It seems 
to me that the young fry should be 
planted in the small streams (running 
into the river), owing to the shallow 
water, where the larger fish could not 
reach them, and where they would have 
some protection until they become ma- 
tured or able to look out for themselves. 
Such wholesale planting from the cars 
into the main stream is only feeding the 
larger fish already there with too ex- 
pensive food. It can at least be said that 
a large percentage are thus eaten by the 
big fish before they (the small fry) can 
find protection. A BACK NUMBER. 


A CANON IN ICE. 
BY ENOS A, MILLS. 


Those who visit the ice and snow fields 
on the range just before winter are ever 
struck by the strange forms and the 
broken condition in which the warmth 
and wear of summer has left them. 

Those desirous of viewing the cracks 
in the ice fields or the crevasses of gla- 
ciers will find early autumn the most 
favorable time. At this time these breaks 
are widened and worn to their greatest 
expanse. 

On the range just west of Estes Park, 
Colorado, are to be found many extensive 
glaciers and anow fields. Oneof these un- 
named glaciers lies between the sum- 
mits of Mt. Hallett and Flat Top Mount- 
ain, at an altitude of about 13,000 feet. A 
large crevasse in this place was exam- 
ined by a party of mountain climbers 
on September 28 of the past year, and 
the accompanying photograph of an in- 
interior view was secured after several 
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attempts, not entirely free from danger, by W. T. Parke. 


This crevasse, though 


a trifle sinuous, runs at right angles to the slope for nearly 900 feet, with a width 


Photo by INTERIOR OF A CREVASSE. 


W. T. Parke. 


fall. Panels, on which 
millions of drops are 
frozen in rich clusters, 
are beheld, while here 
and there the wet and 
freezing walls have 
dashes of new snow, 
which enrich them with 
soft and crystal forms. 

On the surface, for the 
most part, a thin shell of 
ice extends from the up- 
per slope and forms a 
treacherous covering 
over the crevasse. 


AN HOUR OF SPORT. 


FLORENCE, Colo., } 

Nov. 16.) 
No one appreciates a 
short, interesting set-to 
with the ducks more 
than your humble serv- 
ant. For some years I 
have delighted in the 
short visits tothe haunts 


atsurface of one to twen- 
ty feet. As a rule, this 
break is wider at the bot- 
tom. As the break bends 
and dips, the bottom in 
the deeper portion could 
not be seen, though fifty 
feet of depth was at one 
point visible. 

At only two points, and 
then at no great depth, 
could one descend into 
it. The splendors of 
this clear and crystal 
hall are tainted rather 
than painted by words, 
composed as it is of ice, 
in an endless variety of 
forms. There are to be 
seen broken and grace- 
ful columns, suggestive 
stratas, interesting frac- 
tures, open filigree work, 
niches, while stalactites 
and stalagmites rise and 


UNNAMED GLACIER ON MT. HALLETT, COLO. 


(This glacier contains the crevasse in which the photo of the ice 
cave, published with this article, was secured.—ED.| 


of the feathered tribe in preference to the longer sojourns after the larger game, and 
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consequently, when all was ready for the 
hunt Saturday morning, every nerve tin- 
gled with a sensitive thrill and all the 
pent-up enthusiasm of my being at once 
sprang up into that spontaneous, ful- 
some feeling known so well to sports- 
men accustomed to dwell in anticipation 
of their day's sport, 

Equipped with rubber boots, hunting 
shells and my trusted 12-gauge 
hammerless, | was off at 4 a.m. for the 
home of the ducks. A _ five-mile jog in 
the buggy brought me to the shooting 
grounds just at peep of day. Looking 
over a little pond I beheld a lone mem- 
ber of the pintail family, which, being 
quite wise, flushed at long range. I let 
both barrels go, but Miss Pintail was 
able to emerge from the skirmish with a 
decidedly self-satisfied look and a full 
coat of feathers. Not satisfied with this 
place, | moved down stream to a bend, 
where my acquaintance with Miss Pintail 
was renewed. I finished her with the 
first barrel,and Pard acquitted himself 
most creditably by doing a good job of 
retrieving. Immediately thereafter the 
flight commenced and lasted about thirty 
minutes, sailing, however, very high. At 
the end of the excitement I found I had 
bagged five ducks, and, with a flattering 
look at Pard, a hearty pat and a parting 
look at the field I started to the buggy 
for the ride home. 

Such short experiences do a man 
more good than all the medicines in the 
drug stores, and besides, come much 
cheaper J. A. Eapy. 


NEBRASKA WILD FOWL. 
KEARNEY, Neb., Nov. 24. 

The Kearney Gun Club was abandoned 
during 18945, lack of interest being 
seemingly the cause. Since then no new 
club has been organized. Kearney has 
plenty of good material for a live club 
and the stuff for some good trap shots. 
Over a dozen of us hunt regular the birds 
in their season. There was a good crop 
of prairie chickens the past season and 
many old birds remain over. Eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine, therefore, prom- 
ises to be another good year. 

Quail have not been so plentiful for 
years, and good bags are regularly made 
by lovers of gun and dog who hunt 
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We had a two-inch wet snow that 
remained two or three days last week. 
and our butcher shops were accordingly 
giutted with quail brought in by farmers 
and farmers’ boys—they often bragging 
of killing ten to eighteen at a single 
shot. 


them. 


Geese and ducks have been few and far 
between in our locality this fall on ac- 
count of the scarcity of water. We shoot 
them in the spring here, as that is the 
only time we have a chance, while the 
fellows who how! against spring shoot- 
ing shoot and slaughter them in the fall 
because they do not come their way in 
the spring. I have lived and hunted on 
the Platte River for twelve years and 
must say there was just as many geese 
and dncks in the spring of 1808 as there 
was in the springs of 1886 and ‘87, not- 
withstanding the many claims of the 
thinning out of the web-footed family of 
wild fowl. I will admit the birds feed 
overa much larger territory than they 
did twenty years ago and do not congre- 
gate in masses in a few places, being dis- 
tributed along the Platte from the Mis- 
souri River into Colorado all at the same 
time. J. STOUFER. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 
ANACONDA, Mont., Nov. 5. 
At the semi-annual election of officers 
of the Anaconda Club the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: C.C. John- 
son, president; Miss Flora Smith, vice- 
president; Earle Doherty, secretary (box 
108); C. B. Sitzer, treasurer. 
EARLE DOHERTY, Sec’y. 
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A SUCCESSFUL ALASKAN HUNTER 

Among the visitors to Colorado during 
the past month was Harry E. Lee, the fa- 
mous hunter of Chicago, who has spent 
three months hunting and exploring in 
the wilds of Alaska, north and west from 
Cook Inlet. He visited localities that 
were never before seen by white men, 
and went up Sheep River forty miles,a 
feat that even an Indian has never dared 
attempt. He believes he has found the 
paradise of Alaska, from the standpoint 
of gold, agriculture and scenery, and is 
going there next spring with an outfit 
and expert men to open it. 

Mr. Lee is wealthy, and spends his en- 
tire time hunting. In the winter he goes 
to the South, Mexico, the West Indies and 
other places; in summer he is found in 
Canada and Alaska. He owns property 
in Utah, Missouri, Kansas, Illinois and 
nearly every state in the East, and goes 
from kere to Salt Lake, and thence by 
way of Kansas City to Central Kansas. 

He had been planning an Alaskan trip 
for several years, and went up there last 
June, landing at Cook Inlet. He wae in 
company that far with Dall DeWeese, the 
well-known hunter of Canon City, Colo., 
but there they parted company, Mr. Lee 
heading for Sheep River, against the ad- 
vice of all the settlers there. He engaged 
the services of three or four Indians, got 
a boat and proceeded up that tortuous 
stream. 

This river empties into Kachemak Bay, 
twenty or twenty-five miles fram Homer, 
and is so swift and full of rapids that 
heretofore no boat could stand against it. 
The shoresare hillsand mountains so pre- 
cipitous that they cannot be penetrated. 
Hundreds of miners had tried the ascent, 
but were never able to get up more than 
twenty miles, their boats capsizing and 
losing their outfits, provisions, and fre- 
quently their lives. 

Mr. Lee succeeded far beyond his ex- 


pectations in bagging good game in 
Alaska, having killed three mountain 
sheep, one of which is pronounced by 
authorities the finest they have ever seen. 
Three caribou are among his victims, 
and one of them has fifty-seven points, 
which furriers pronounce remarkable, 
the average being but thirt: to forty. He 
has two moose, but says he could easily 
have killed more if he wanted, and five 
magnificent grizzly bear. Mr. Lee uses 
a 30-30 Savage rifle, with soft bullets for 
animals and steel-pointed for birds. 


AN INTERESTING ** MUSHROOM.” 


We were unable to publish the accom- 
panying reproduction in our last num- 
ber owing to the late arrival of the pho- 
tograph. It is such an interesting speci- 
men of a “mushroom,” and the condi- 
tions surrounding its case, as explained 


by R. C. Fisk of Helena, Mont., in our 
November number, are so peculiar that 
we take pleasure in reproducing it in 
this number. We make the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Fisk’s letter in our last 
number, which will explain: 

A few days ago Will Hilger, a friend of 
mine, brought a 300-pound black bear to 
Helena. The animal was in the finest 
possible condition, the fat and tallow be- 
ing from two to four inches thick, while 
his coat was prime. 

The bear was shot with a “thirty” full- 
yatched bullet, distance about 100 yarda. 

he bullet entered just to the left of the 
white spot in his breast, and, passing 
diagonally through the body, lodged just 
ahead of the right hind leg, in the flank. 
One lung was shot almost away and the 
entrails and paunch badly torn. Though 
this wound was not enough to cause im- 
mediate death, the animal did not run 
seventy-five yards. 

In this case no bone was touched, the 
bullet on entering having passed be- 
tween the ribs, yet I never saw a finer 
“mushroom” in my life. 
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FIGHT WITH A COUGAR. 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 29. 

One of the most remarkable single-handed 
fights between a wild animal and a man that 
ever occurred in British Columbia took 
place the first of the month within thirty- 
five miles of Vancouver. Accompanying the 
letter that brought the details to this city 
was the skin of a monster mountain lion, 
measuring between seven and a half and 
eight feet from “tip to tip,” as the hunters 
say. The man, the hero of the adventure, 
is now lying at Harrison Hot Springs, recov- 
ering from the effects of the encounter. 

“It’s the most wonderful escape I ever 
saw,” said P. Nelson, of 134 Oppenheimer 
street, to the Outdoor Life representative. 

“With my partner, J. Hanley, and two 
other men I have been developing a mining 
property recently between Harrison and 
Agassiz, about thirty-five miles from Van- 
couver. I came down last week, leaving the 
men working as usual. Last Friday it was 
rainy and Hanley, according to the letter 
and other information I have received, laid 
off for the day and went shooting grouse. 
He had an old double-barreled gun with one 
of the hammers knocked off, so in reality it 
was but a poor kind of single-barreled fire- 
piece. As I said, he was going to shoot 
grouse, and he only had cartridges loaded 
with fine shot. Half an hour after he left 
camp the dog—you shauld say a good word 
for him, though I suppose he does not read 
Outdoor Life—treed a mountain lion. Then 
the fun began. 

“I’ve shot a good deal in British Columbia, 
and I would not have taken the risk for an 
instant, but Hanley ran up to the tree and 
with his one load of shot in the gun fired at 
the cougar right in the face as the animal 
looked down preparing to spring. And the 
spring came next, but the animal had one 
‘ye out. It was on an incline and that is 
what probably saved Hanley’s life. The 
ion jumped full at his face, and as both 
ell his claws inflicted wounds on Hanley’s 
thoulders that he will bear to the end of his 
days. In the momentary struggle that fol- 
lowed Hanley’s face was scratched up, the 
clothing nearly torn from the upper part of 
his body and his breast lacerated as if it 
had been cut by razors. 

“But Hanley had a dog with him. He is 
a good chunk of a bull terrier weighing per- 
haps 75 or 80 pounds, and the instant that 


the lion touched the ground and as quickly 
knocked over the almost defenseless man, 
the dog fastened his teeth into the throat of 
its adversary of the forest and clung there. 
Dog and cougar rolled over and over again 
in the leaves under the trees until the man 
gathered himself together with his fast- 
failing strength and opened fire again—not 
from the barrel of the weapon, but with the 
stock he belabored the lion over the head 
until life was extinct and incidentally the 
gun smashed to pieces. I don’t suppose I 
would have heard of this only my partner 
wanted a new gun and he sent to me for it. 

“Well, the two—the dog and the man— 
gathered their scraps together, though both 
were ina bad plight. At first Hanley 
thought the dog was done for, as he had to 
unloose the jaws that held so tightly onto 
the throat of the larger adversary. After 
resting awhile, Hanley carried the dog to 
the road, about a mile away, and from there 
both were helped home by passers-by. The 
body of the cougar was obtained later on. 
According to the letter my partner would be 
able probably to be out again after a day or 
two's rest, but you can say for him that I 
don't think he will go cougar hunting with 
a single barreled blunderbus and grouse shot 
for some little time to come.” 

C. J. SAMUELSON, 

COLORADO’S BIG GAME ROUND-UP. 

Under the direction of W. F. Bailey, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Colorado Mid- 
land railway, an organization known as the 
Western Slope Hunting Association was or- 
ganized at De Beque, Colorado, on Novem- 
ber 10th, for the purpose of holding a grand 
round-up and hunt of the animals which 
have made life a torture for the sheep and 
ealves of that section. The animals com- 
mitting the depredations include wolves, 
coyotes and mountain lions. It was decided 
to hold the big hunt on December 8, 9 and 
10, and on those days the rifles of hundreds 
of sportsmen and farmers will sing a dole 
ful tune for the animals in question, includ- 
ing bear. 

The rank of captain of the hunt has been 
delegated to P. R. Morris of Parachute, 


Colorado, and a score of the leading ranchers 
and prominent marksmen of the Grand val- 
ley have been appointed aides. 

The stockmen have suffered heavy losses 
through the onslaught of ferocious wolves 


and other beasts of prey, and during the 
past two months the loss of cattle has be- 
come alarming to a marked degree. Many 
men will join the chase on this account, but 
the majority of the party will be out for 
sport and a royal good time. 

The camera clubs of Grand Junction and 
Glenwood propose to send representatives 
for the purpose of securing photographs. It 
is estimated that fully 300 farmers and 
sportsmen will be on hand December Sth, 
the first day of the hunt. The meeting place 
selected is at the confluence of Roan and 
Clear creeks, near De Beque. Here at noon 
on the appointed day hunters, dogs and 
equipment will be collected. From _ those 
present nine sections or companies will be 
formed and these will be placed in charge 
of eighteen lieutenants, who have already 
been chosen. The parties will then separate 
for the hunt, which will be continued that 
day and the next. The parties will be dis- 
posed about the headquarters of Clear creek, 
Brush creek, Coon creek and Roan creek, 
and the drive will be toward the confluence 
of the streams in the Roan Creek valley. 

The hunt will be celebrated by a big bar- 
becue at De Beque immediately following 
the first day's sport. 

The January number of Outdoor Life will 
contain an illustrated article on the above 
hunt by our special representative. 


A WYOSIING BEAR HUNT. 

The following is taken from a letter writ- 
ten by Everett Glafcke of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, describing a bear hunt in Wyoming. 
The letter is dated at Clear Creek, Johnson 
County, Wyoming, and after telling of how 
he and his companions, Messrs. Lease and 
Mitchell, followed the bear for hours, con- 
tinues: 

“After numerous efforts on her part to 
throw us off, we found where she had gone 
down a steep windfall. We followed it 
pretty well together now, our guns cocked, 
ready for an emergency. We had gone 
down several hundred yards, when Mitchell, 
who was in the lead, hollared, ‘She has back 
tracked.’ We immediately left that trail 
and started to circle to catch the other. I 
had not gone fifty feet when Mitch yelled, 
‘Here is her den.” I asked him if she was 
in it, and started down towards it, Lease 
just ahead of me. He answered, ‘I will see,’ 
and stepped up toward the opening, when, 
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like a flash, the big dark body of a cinna- 
mon rushed out of the hole, square in front 
of Mitch. You can imagine how he felt for 
a few seconds as he jumped quickly back. 

“She made straight for Lease and me. 
Lease being in the lead and having been at 
the killing of several bears, threw his rifle 
to his shoulder as quick as possible and 
fired, hitting the bear in the shoulder. She 
turned obliquely from us, so now was my 
chance to throw lead. Lifting the enormous 
weight of my bear gun (i. e. 20-gauge single 
barrel shotgun) to my shoulder, I let fly 
about 100 fine No. 5 bird shot in the face and 
breast. She was about thirty feet away at 
the time and did not apparently like it very 
well, as she immediately turned and came 
for me. I had my 45 out ina jiffy, not 
trusting the small shotgun. 

“In the meantime Mitchell had opened on 
her with smokeless soft-nose bullets. I had 
no more than thrown my pistol down on her 
and fired when she went all in a heap out 
of sight behind some windfalls. I jumped 
up on a dead tree overlooking the place 
where she fell and saw our camp dog Sinico, 
who weighs about thirty-five pounds, trying 
to shake a 700-pound bear. I believe he 
thought the way he was throwing that bear 
around was a caution. She made three or 
four short gasps and was still. After cau- 
tiously approaching her with our gun point- 
ed in her direction, we found that she was 
dead as a mackerel. After skinning her and 
dressing her we saw that Mitchell had shot 
her over and close against the heart, cut- 
ting the largest vein entering the same. 


Death for the bear was almost instantane- 
ous.” 


PRIVATE BOUNTY FOR WOLVES. 

Of all carnivorous animals none are more 
voracious than wolves, and particularly in 
the winter time, when the opportunity is 
past for obtaining an easy meal on the young 
of other animals. When it is cold and they 
are hungry they band together and will at- 
tack a full-grown steer, usually succeeding 
in pulling him to the ground and feeding on 
the carcass as long as it lasts, or until it be- 
comes too stale. Although yet early in the 
season they are committing depredations in 
certain sections of the West. 

The Southern Colorado Cattle Growers’ 
Association, of Colorado, has offered a re- 
ward of $5 a head for gray wolves. Any- 
body who kills a gray wolf in Southern Col- 
orado and presents the scalp and the hide to 
Treasurer Luke Lukin of the association, 


who resides in Pueblo, can get a check for 
$5.00. 
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GOOD ROADS BILLS. 

In the coming sessions of the various legisla- 
tures nearly all will have bills for highway im- 
provements to consider. These bills will be 
supported by wheelmen, farmers and horsemen 
generally. It is expected that the coming win- 
ter will see the most extensive agitation for 
good roads that this country has ever wit- 
nessed, and it is also expected that a great 
amount of public good, in the successful launch- 
ing of hese bills, will result. 

Under the advice of the most expert. stu- 
dents of the subject of good roads, these bills 
will almost invariably provide for what is 
known as “state aid,” by which is meant that 
the state pays a large proportion of the cost of 
the improvements, the county pays nearly as 
much, and the property owner pays a small 
proportion. There are several states now 
building highways under this plan. and it has 
been found highly successful, the cost being re- 
duced to a minimum and the burden upon the 
property owner being almost nothing. This 
good comes, however, only where a reasonable 
appropriation is made by the state. An in- 
Stance of where a state practically ruined its 
opportunity for improving its highways is 
shown in New York, where the appropriation 
made was only $50,000. This is now all ex- 
pended and the result is just twenty-one miles 
of roads. Massachusetts and New Jersey have 
hundreds of miles completed under the same 
system, but the legislators of the Empire state 
got stingy and the roads that have been built 
under state aid would not make a mark on the 
map. 


IT IS CENTURION WRIGHT NOW. 

P. C. Wright, of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
the new chief centurion of the Colorado Divis- 
ion of the Century Road Club, is working on 
plans whereby he may be able to increase the 
membership of the Colorado Division during the 
coming year. It is the custom of the C. R. C. 
to give a gold medal each year to the chief cen- 
turion of each division, who in turn offer it for 
competition in their respective divisions. It is 
optional with the chief centurions whether they 


offer these medals for meritorious riding, great- 
est number of centuries or greatest mileage. 
Mr. Wright has promised to offer his medal for 
the greatest number of centuries, he believing 
that the only true merit of road riding is in 
century competition, the mileage fiend being 
able to pile up his string of miles by riding 
around the city, in the parks or on the boule- 
vards, 

Colorado may well feel proud of her new cen- 
turion, who is going to work to rejuvenate the 
lost interest in the division with a will and 
energy that is commendable. 


A DEALER’S VIEWS ON CYCLE SHOWS. 
DENVER, Colo., Nov. 25. 

I have read the very worthy editorial in 
Outdoor Life advocating local cycle shows, but 
beg to take issue with your sentiments in re- 
gard to this question. IT have been a member 
of the local cycle board, have been one of its 
strongest advocates of cycle shows in past 
years when the manufacturers have been able 
to assist us, and have not been found wanting 
on any occasion to advance the interests of the 
local cycle trade. But the conditions of the 
cycle trade to-day are entirely different to what 
they ever have been and no comparison can 
be drawn from what occurred in previous 
Until now, the ensuing year’s models 
were seldom in evidence, at the earliest until 
January, and it has been quite an undertaking 
to convince manufacturers that the new mod- 
els should be on hand for the local show, 
which has generally been held in’ January, 
often later. This year several of the larger 
manufacturers have their 1899 models out, and 
scarcely one of importance but will have them 
out. their traveling force distributed and agents 


years. 


appointed, long before it would be convenient 
to hold an exhibition. Consequently, the c¢y- 
cling and interested public woul] be thoroughly 
well acquainted with any new devices or styles 
and one might, with as little likelihood of sue- 
cess, hold an exhibition of last year’s milinery 
in order to enlighten the ladies. 

Again, to insure the success of an exhibition, 
elaborate and expensive decorations must be 
undertaken. The idea that wheels are sold in 
any large quantities at exhibitions is errone- 
ous, and the little tales related by the enthusi- 
astic cycle drummers, who are so much in evi- 
dence at such functions, exist only in their im- 
agination and have no basis in fact. 

When the cycle business was in its infancy 
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exhibitions were highly beneficial, since they 
acted as educators to the public, and doubtless 
many converts to cycling were made at them. 
That age has passed, and the average man or 
woman knows as much about a cycle as the 
ordinary salesman. The business has reached 
its majority, and is now on a legitimate basis 
and run on legitimate lines. The public de- 
manded lower prices, and they have them, but 
in getting them they will necessarily have to 
dispense with the furbelows hitherto consid- 
ered incidental to the business. Any manufac- 
turer will tell one that shows were getting co 
be the bane of his existence; when high prices 
prevailed a little extravagance in the show line 
was permissible, since the public demanded it. 
Now, however, it is impracticable, and = any 
show given, nominally, in the interest of the 
dealers, can but end, in my judgment, disas- 
trously for those who manage it. The dealer 
simply cannot afford to prepare an attractive 
exhibit such as he used to when the manufac 
turers helped him, and a bare exhibition of 
eyeles can hardly be called attractive. 

As a fact, the public has not, and does not, 
demand a show; the fact that such shows 
proved remunerative in the past has attracted 
the professional show giver and allured some 
clubs who are, perhaps, desirous of replenish 
ing a depleted treasury, but, as I have said be 
fore, the past cannot be resurrected, nor the 
conditions duplicated. CYCLE DEALER. 


WANTED A BOARD OF TRADE. 

There may be a reorganization of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade of Cycle Manufacturers 
on an association basis, and then again there 
may not, says The Wheel. If there is to be 
such an association, it may be among the 
larger makers. Such is rumor, and in this in- 
stance rumor is net in accord with the ap- 
parently natural tendency of the situation 
for has it not been said that jealousy among the 
larger makers has been a strong factor in mak- 
ing the organization about to be buried an im- 
practicable one? It is hoped that the smaller 
makers will stick together, whatever the big- 
ger ones do. The Wheel is free to admit that, 
on a selfish, present-day basis, its interests 
and those of other cycling journals would be 
improved, rather than injured, if every form 
of organization existing or contemplated in the 
trade to-day were stopped: but a policy stand- 
ing against organization would be against the 
tendencies of the times and against the inter- 


ests of the trade as a whole. Therefore The 
Wheel recommends association of some sort 
between all the producers in the business, and 
particularly between the smaller ones, because 
the big ones are pretty nearly able to go it 
alone and are less in need of that exchange of 
fact and idea which is of so much wutual 
value to the makers who make up the bulk of 
the trade 


GcCOD ROADS. 

One of the most important good roads meet- 
ings ever held in the history of America was 
that which convened at St. Louis on November 
21st, lasting three days, under the auspices and 
direction of the Good Roads and Public Im- 
provement Association of Missouri. The meet- 
ing was well attended, all the Trans-Missis- 
sippi states being represented by large delega- 
tions. 

The average person pays but little attention 
to the subject of good roads—net nearly se 
much as the question deserves. It is one 
which, if thoroughly agitated and understood 
by the masses, would revert to the benefit of 
every man, woman and child in the land. The 
paths over which we haul our grain to market. 
take pleasure drives in buggy or rides on bicy- 
cle—the great feeders of commerce which the 
farmer must traverse in good weather and bad; 
over which the bicyclist annihilates space on 
business and pleasure rides—are surely worthy 
more consideration and time than are given 
them by our legislatures. 

If there was a more harmonious union of 
sentiment on this question by our country and 
city citizens more good would be accomplished. 
As it now stands, both classes are too distrust. 
ful—one of the other—and petty jealousies 
spoil what would oftimes lead to the consum- 
mation of good and worthy ends. 

The questions of wide tires, two lengths of 
axles on vehicles and good roads are subjects 
upon which there is more room for study than 
any now before the people, and Outdoor Life 
intends not letting them die out in the West. 
As the constant dripping of the little drop is 
said to wear impressions in the hardest rocks, 
so may we hope that our constant agitation of 
the subject referred to may cause an awaken- 
ing among our nineteenth century citizens 
which will do some good. 


Clint Coulter will leave the track for good 


and start in the bicycle business on the Pacitic 
coast. 
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FASTEST CYCLE RECORDS. 

The world’s fastest records on a bicycle to 
date, no difference being made because of 
any different conditions surrounding the per- 
formances, are as follows: 

44—0:20 2-5, J. 8. Johnson, Nashville, Tenn., 
October 28, 1896. 

1-3—0:274-5, J. S. Johnson, Nashville, 
Tenn., October 29, 1806. 

14,—0:44 1-5, J. 8. Johnson, Nashville, Tenn., 
October 29, 1896. 

2-3—0:58 3-5, W. W. Hamilton, Coronado, 
Cal., March 2, 1896. 

%—1:10, J. S. Johnson, New Orleans, La., 
November 12, 1896. 

1—1:32 3-5, Edward Taylor, Philadelphia, 
August 6, 1898. 

2—3:21, E. A. MeDuffee, New York city, 
May 10, 1898. 

3 to 10—Tom Linton, New York city, Sep- 
tember 5, 1898; 3, 5 3-5; 4, 6403-5; 5, 8:22 4-5; 
10, 17:01 1-5. 

13—22:18, James Michael, New York city, 
September 5, 1898. 

15—H. D. Elkes, Philadelphia, 25:38 4-5. 

25—H. D. Elkes, 42:42. 

35—Palmer, London, October 27, 1897, 
1:05:12; 40, 1:14:52 3-5; 45, 1:24:38. 

50—1:32:13 4-5, C. Huret, Paris, October 6, 
1898. 

75—F. C. Armstrong, London, August 16, 
1898, 2:30:40 2-5. 

100—3:11:01 4-5, C. Huret, Paris, October 
10, 1898. 

1 hour—34 miles 1,220 yards, H. D. Elkes, 
Philadelphia, August 6, 1898, 

2 hours—5 miles, 185 yards, C. Huret, 
Paris, October 6, 1898. 

3 hours—# miles, 880 yards, C. Huret, 
Paris, October 10, 1898. 


THE ««MAJOR’’ CHALLENGES. 

“Major” Taylor has issued a challenge to 
Eddie McDuffee, of Boston, for a match 
race. Recently, it is said, that McDuffee, 
who is in Atlanta preparing for an assault 
on the records, remarked that Taylor's per- 
formances were “not so much,” and that in 
a short time he would reduce the mile record 
to 1:30. This nettled Taylor, and the follow- 
ing defi was the result: 

“I have noticed a statement from E. A. 
McDuffee in several papers in which he 
says that he does not consider my work in 
Philadelphia anything remarkable. He says 


that he has a trained crew of pacemakers 
capable of lowering my records at any time. 
If such is the case, and McDuffee thinks this 
way, I will give to him a chance to prove it. 
I will bet $1,000 upon the contest, which may 
be a best two in three, with unlimited pace, 
the pacemakers to go all the way, or it may 
be a contest against time. I have seen a re- 
port that McDuffee is riding a chainless 
wheel also, and if so I would prefer that he 
use it in his contest against me, although I 
will not bar him from using a chain wheel.” 


PRESIDENT KRIETENSTEIN EXPLAINS. 

President Will L. Krietenstein, of the Cen- 
tury Road Club, writes as follows regarding 
an error which crept into the official organ of 
the club: 

Terre Haute, Ind., Nov. 14. 

Messrs. R. M. Johnson & Son, the official 
jewelers of the club, call my attention to an 
error in my notice to members which ap- 
peared a few weeks ago regarding the ex- 
act width of the new “One Hundredth Cen- 
tury Bar.” The notice should have read as 
follows: “The bar is handsomely made up 
in blue and gold enamel and a decidedly 
striking affair, being about the width of the 
double century bar.” The notice referred to 
read “width of the triple century bar,” 
which is incorrect. 

WILL L. KREITENSTEIN, 
President. 


SHRINKAGE IN CYCLE ISIPORTS. 

That our cycle, parts and sundry makers 
have not of late obtained their share of the 
benefits arising from this general expansion 
of trade between the two countries is not 
strange when pause is made to consider the 
growing condition of the bicycle industry in 
the Dominion, the activity of its makers and 
the striking similarity between the products 
of their factories and ours. The Canadian 
agents, however, are yet firm friends of our 
makers, a statement fully supported by the 
figures contained in the following table, 
which presents the volume of cycle exports 
to Canada for the eight months ending with 
August, 1896, 1897 and 1898, in comparison: 


Michael expects to bring his younger 
brother to America when he returns, and 
will enter him in middle distance races. 
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**TEDDY”’ HALE IN AMERICA. 

“Teddy” Hale, the Irish professional bicy- 
clist, who won the six days’ race in Madison 
Square Garden two years ago, was one of 
three European riders who arrived in New 
York on the steamship Paris, in company 
with J. C. Kennedy, of the American Cycle 
Racing Association, during the past month. 
The other two foreigners are Michael Fred- 
erick, champion of Switzerland, and Theo- 
dore Joyeaux, a Frenchman, who in his own 
country is called a long-distance phenome- 
non. The trio came to take part in the six 
days’ race to take place in Madison Square 
Garden the week of December 5th. 


CY “LING NOT ES. 


It is stated upon good authority that 3,000 
English bicycles of 1897 pattern are on the 
way back from Australia, where they had 
been lying in bond. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Darwin Mceliraith, the 
globe girdlers, have completed their journey 
and arrived at their starting place of a 
couple of years ago—Chicago. 


The new officers of the Kansas Division, 
L. A. W., are: Chief consul, James B. Don- 
eyson, Topeka; vice consul, H. E. Best, 
Council Grove; secretary-treasurer, A. E. 
Hickerson, Topeka; representative, O. K. 
Leigh, Hutchinson. 


The racing season in Paris having closed, 
Tom Linton, Bouhours and Champion will 
pay especial attention to record breaking. 
Bouhours says he intends to hold all records 
from one to 100 kilometers, including the 
hour record. 


Floyd McFarland has met with success on 
the Pacific slope in arranging a circuit for 
the A. R. C. U., which will start the sea- 
son's work in '99. With Sunday racing prom- 
ised them, Californians are working to aid 
him in every way. 


It is said that Earl Kiser does not like the 
stage. He is constantly afraid that Bald will 
be taken sick, in which case he would have 
to speak the star's lines. Kiser says that he 
has quite enough to say now, although it is 
but one line, and he has a hard time remem- 
bering that, owing to stage fright. 


“Major” Taylor says he has an older broth- 
er living in Indianapolis who can beat him 


at any point in the racing game, but who is 
too indolent and enjoys pleasure too much 
to go into training. If “Major” can induce 
him to ride next season he wants to match 
him against Michael's brother or Gardiner's 
brother, or against any other racing man, he 
says. 


The Indiana Division, L. A. W., re-elected 
Wallace Sherwood and his entire ticket by 
big majorities at the annual election of offi- 
cers during the past month. Those who 
were successful are: Chief consul, Wallace 
Sherwood; secretary-treasurer, J. A. Allison; 
representatives, Hiram Brown, E. L. Apper- 
son, Howard A. Dill, Anna G. Graveno, R. 
F. Hackedorn, F. R. Levering, R. E. Spring- 
steen, Fremont Harris, A. O. Happes, C. T. 
Nehf, F. E. Hunter, A. J. Cochran, C. H. 
Knight and H. B. Griffey. 


Two Beautiful . . 
Christmas Presents 


For the benefit of the few sportsmen 
in the West who have not yet subscribed 
to ‘‘ Outdoor Life’’ we will, until De- 
cember 25, 1898, make the following 
offer for cash subscriptions : 


For One Subscription, $1.00, 


We will mail, Post id, a nicely 
bound copy of * and Line in 
Colorado by_ Lewis B. 
France (“Bourgeois”). Llustrated 
by J. Harrison Mills. This book 
retails for $1.00, 


For Two Subscriptions, $2.00, 


We will mail, postpaid a hand- 
somely bound copy of “ Mountain 
Trails and Parks in Colorado,” by 
wis B. France Bourgeois”) 
Illustrated by Mrs. Helen 
Chain. This book retails for $1.50. 


at, 


No sportsman in America should be 
without both of these valuable works. 
Either of them would make a most ac- 
ceptable present to give to a friend. 


i 
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A LETTER FROM THE SAVAGE CO. 


Owing to the wise laws which have been 
enacted for the preservation of game and 
the assurance of still further legislation for 
this important object, we can look forward 
to a fair abundance of wild animals in this 
country. The value of all game, both large 
and small, is not so much in the market 
value of the bird or animal itself, but the 
healthful and beneficial results that follow 
the seeking it. Nothing could be designed to 


quicker restore the flagging energies of 


either mind or bedy of the overworked 
sedentary than than a tramp in the fresh 
woods or on mountain sides, fortunately 


easily reached from every town in our great 
Republic. Let us hope that this priceless 
privilege will always be within the reach of 
our citizens. 

The many friends of the Savage rifle and 
the sporting public generally will be pleased 
to learn of the grand success the above arm 
is meeting with everywhere; the demand for 
the rifle has far exceeded the production, 
and although this is generally considered 
more satisfactory than the opposite case, yet 
it has embarrassing features, This wonderful 
demand for a practical new arm has re- 
sulted in the equipping of one of the finest 
plants in existence with the most advanced 
iype of machinery, especially adapted for 
manufacturing high-grade modern smokeless 
powder rifles. 

The rifle was introduced a little over two 
years ago, and from its first bow to the pub- 
lic it has met with universal commendation; 
the fame of the arm penetrated the 
most distant countries of the globe, orders 
having been received from out of the way 
towns in Siberia, Java, Finland and Japan. 
The greatest criticism has been the fear that 
so small a caliber as the .308 would not be 
sufficiently large for moose, grizzly bear and 
big game generally, but this natural suppo- 
sition has invariably come from those who 


has 
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have never used or seen the effect of the 
small, expanding, high-velocity bullets on 
flesh and bone. 

Arthur W. Savage, the inventor of the 
Savage rifle, was the first known person to 
shoot big game with modern smokeless pow- 
der, small-caliber cartridges. Twenty sam- 
ples were secured of the first French smoke- 
less powder cartridges manufactured by that 
government, and a chamber in a special rifle 
was made to take them. This was in 188). 
At that time he proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that the new departure in calibers was 
superior to anything ever known, but it was 
long afterwards before American sportsmen 
awoke to the knowledge and merits of small- 
caliber, smokeless powder rifles. Taking the 
world at large to-day, the modern sporting 
rifle is but very littl known, and it will 
probably be twenty or thirty years before 
native hunters of such countries as Central 
Africa and South America are armed with 
them. It is probably just as well that such 
is the case, for did every shooter know of 
the advantages of smokeless powder and 
small calibers the orders would be so over- 
wWhelming that it 
meet the demand. The Savage Arms Com- 
pany, in organizing their establishment and 
purchasing the new machinery, has utilized 
the skill and experience of practical, up-to- 
date gun mechanics and thoroughly compe- 
tent business men, with the resultant perfec- 


would be impossible to 


tion of product only attainable when condi- 
tions are right. All criticism on the Savage 
rifle brought to the notice of the company 
for the past two years has been carefully 
tabulated, and the result of chis foresight is 
the improved 1890 model. The general plan 
of the mechanism has not been changed, as 
the printiple of the arm cannot be improved. 
The peep-hole in the breech-bolt, at the bot- 
tom of which appeared the letters S and C, 
standing for safe and cocked, has been 
changed to an outside indicator that projects 
above the top of the bolt when the enclosed 
hammer is cocked, but is flush with the top 
of the breech-bolt when the arm has been 
fired or the enclosed hammer is down. This 
new indicator is sufficiently large to be seen 
in daylight and can be felt when it is dark. 
The small retractor spring has been elimi- 
nated entirely from the gun, and a new re- 
tractor not requiring this spring substituted. 
The sear is changed somewhat in form and 
the lever lock has a larger thumb piece for 
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the better convenience of a gloved hand. 
The amount of metal at the breech of the 
barrel has been added to, while the very 
finest material is put into every part of the 
gun, no expense whatever being spared in 
either the price of this material or the test- 
ing of the same. The metal and wood fin- 
ish of the new arm is of a higher grade than 
that of the old model, which was made un- 
der contract by competing manufacturers. 
The greatest attention is given to the inspec- 
tion of the arm and the proof testing, so 
that every rifle that leaves the establish- 
ment is known to be perfect and sound. 
Many other little improvements have been 
added, minor in themselves, but very im- 
portant as a whole. The rifle will be con- 
structed both with a newly-designed steel 
shotgun butt plate and the regular metal 
rifle butt plate, either of which can be had 
at the same price. 

The company takes this opportunity af- 
forded by the courtesy of Outdoor Life to 
thank the publie for the very kind, fair and 
considerate treatment afforded the Savage 
since its introduction. In choosing a rifle 
for hunting it is always of vital importance 
that the arm decided upon be reliable and in 
every way suitable; so in purchasing a new 
rifle different from anything ever before 
known it takes the strong courage of con- 
viction combined with good judgment to off- 
set the advice and warnings of timid friends, 
to whom “the old reliable” is always the 
best, whether it be “stone ax” or “flint 
lock.” To those—now numbering many 
thousands—who had the courage to invest 
in Savage rifles when they were a new and 
untried arm, we particularly wish to convey 
our gratitude. 

SAVAGE ARMs Co. 

UTICA, N. Y. 


OUR IDAHO LETTER. 
Wallace, Idaho, Nov. 10. 
At a meeting of the Coeur d'Alene Rod and 


Gun Club, held in Wallace, Idaho, on No- 
vember Sth, it was decided to change the 
name to the Wallace Gun Club. 
members were elected. 
$5; annual dues, $1. The membership list is 
now about sixty. It was decided to start 
the season's Medal Shoot on the 6th and con- 
tinue on each Sunday up to and including 
the Sunday prior to the annual tournament 


Eight new 
The initiation fee is 


of the Northwestern Sportsman's Associa- 
tion, which will be held in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, next June. The following officers 
were elected: M. J. Flohr, president; J. B. 
Greenough, vice president; C. M. Whitlaw, 
secretary-treasurer; P. J. Holohan, captain; 
W. C. Clark, official scorer. The club shoot- 
ers were handicapped and the following 
prizes held up for the season's shoot: 

First Medal Prize—The best gun that can 
be bought for $75 to go to the shooter hav- 
ing the highest score the greatest number of 
Sundays during the season. 

Second Medal Prize, $25—To shooter rank- 
ing second in number of medal shoot wins. 

Third Medal Prize, $15—To shooter rank- 
ing third. 

Fourth Medal Prize, $10—To shooter rank- 
ing fourth. 

Hard Luck Prize, $20—To shooter who has 
scored next to the medal shoot winner in the 
greatest number of contests. 

General Average Prize, $10—To highest 
general average (subject to the handicap). 

Field Shoot Prize, $20—A five bird 
to be shot each Sunday, same as medal 
Ties to be shot off miss and out. 

On Sunday, November 6th, Flohr won the 
Medal Shoot, Greenough the Hard Luck and 
Holohan the Field Shoot. Scores as follows: 


Broke. Shot at. 
G 


race, 


shoot. 


Holohan 
Whitlaw . 
King 
Greenough 
Gebb 
Scott 
Gaut 
Epperly 

Ou Sunday, November 13th, the mountain 
background was mottled with snow, making 
it very difficult to see the bluerocks. Robin- 
son won the Medal Prize, Holohan the Hard 
Luck and Gaut the Field Shoot, scores being 
as follows: 

Broke. Shot at. 
King. 
Whitlaw 
Ceaut 
Steinke 
Sovereign 
Van Dorn 
Greenough 
Flohr 
Holohan 
Robinson 
Gibbs 
snyder 


Lost BIRD. 


The monthly sheet of the Pike's Peak 
Club was held Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber Sth, at the grounds east of the city. Mr. 
Garrett led with a score of 43, and A. J 
Lawton was next with 42. 
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A POPULAR MARKSIIAN. 

Une of the popular young shooting lights 
of the West is Frank A. Ellis, Jr., of Den- 
ver. An inveterate wielder of the gun and 
a man who loves the sport as a jockey does 
his horse, he has climbed rapidly to the 
front, not only as an expert marksman, but 
as a popular tradesman as well. His firm 
handles everything in the gun, ammunition 
and fishing tackle line, which department 
was added to their hardware business some 
four years ago. Mr. Ellis is what might be 
termed an all-around sportsman—being fond 
of bicycling, photography, shooting and 
fishing. He is an expert with both the rifle 
and gun, as may be seen by the accom- 


FRANK A. ELLIS, JR. 


panying score, made by him at the range of 
the Indoor Rifle Club of Denver. In the 
competition for the gold medal offered for 
the highest ten scores of the year in the 
above organization he is now in the lead. 

Mr. Ellis is a member of several clubs, 
and, like all sportsmen, has many hobbies. 
He is a man full of possibilities, of a modest 
and unassuming disposition, and possessed 
of a strong ambition to excel in any line of 
work or art upon which he enters. He is 
the junior member of the firm of Ellis, Son 
& Stanchfield of Denver. 


Longmont, Colo., Turkey Shoot. 
Longmont, Colo., Nov. 25. 
The turkey shoot held by the Longmont 
Rifle Club on Tuesday, November 22nd, was 
a success in every way and an encourage- 


ment to riflemen. Heretofore a_ turkey 
shoot in this part of the state meant for the 
contestants to fire all day from two points— 
either 60 yards with rest or 40 yards off- 
hand. At this shoot most of the firing was 
at 100 yards, which is a great improvement 
over the old custom, encouraging longer dis- 
tance shooting. The scores were exception- 
ally good, 9 or 10 being nearly always neces- 
sary to secure a bird. In one event all of 
the contestants scored the possible 10, the 
winner being determined by the compass. 
G. L. STIFFLER, Secretary. 


Wallace Gun Club Scores. 


Wallace, Idaho, Novy. 21. 

The shoot of the Wallace Gun Club, held 
on the 20th instant, resulted in Steinke win- 
ning the medal shoot with a score of 22. 
King coming next with 21 was credited with 
a win on the Hard Luck prize. Gaut won 
the “field shoot,” and Holohan and Gaut the 
team shoot. The following are the scores, 
the number of birds shot at being given first 
and the number broken last. Flohr, 33-13; 
Greenough, 31-17; Gaut, 28-20; Menard, 
25-20; Steinke, 30-22; Holohan, 25-17; Whit- 
law, 25-19; King, 27-21; Scott, 27-16. In the 
field shoot King, Scott, Holohan and Gaut 
tied, the last named winning on the shoot- 
off. Cuas. W. WHITLAW, 

Secretary. 
Western Slope Shoot. 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., Nov. 23. 

There was a large attendance at the two 
days’ shoot of the Western Slope Gun Club, 
which was concluded to-day. 

In the rifle shooting J. Paxton of Aspen 
won an average score of 744 out of a possible 
average of 10. In the shotgun live bird 
match the five highest on the percentage 
basis of those who shot for the sweepstake 
prize were: William Fitch, New Castle, 
96.5; F. Lindsley, Glenwood, same; C. J. 
Barnes, Rifle, 85.1; E. Drach, New Castle, 
80; F. Adams, Glenwood, 77.4. 

W. SLOPE. 

The old and familiar business title, “The 
Spalding-Haywood Arms Co.,” of Denver, is 
no more. It is now plain “Spalding Bros.,” 
a deal having been consummated during the 


past month with Bryan Haywood to that 
effect. By virtue of the change Denver be- 


comes the distributing point for all of Spald- 
ing Bros.’ celebrated sporting goods in the 
country northwest, west and southwest to 
the coast. 
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Five Creditable Scores. 

We reproduce herewith five targets 
made by Frank A. Ellis, Jr., of Denver, in 
the medal contest of the Denver Indoor 
Rifle Club. Conditions: 75 feet; .22 cali- 
ber rifle, off-hand position; possible 250. 
Mr. Ellis uses a Stevens Ideal, 22-lon 
rifle, U, M. C. ammunition, aperture an 
peep sights: 


*Out of a possible 120. 2! 


August 3, 25. 


August 16, 26. 
September 13, 244. 


Trap Shooting at Butte. 


BUTTE, Mont., Nov. 26. 
Thanksgiving Day our club helda live- 
bird shoot and a few of the cranks par- 
ticipated. Results, at 12 live birds, en- 
trance $7: 


Christianson Carmichael % 
Spargo........ Stevens 
Tickell DeHaas 
Bacheler i Walker.... 
ey BUTTE, Mont., Nov. 27. 


Live-bird shooting is growing with us. 
To-day saw a two-man team race at 12 
birds per man, for the price of the birds. 


August 246, 


Results: 
Christiar son. il Davey...... 


The live-bird shoot was followed by a 
target shoot at 55 blue rocks; known 
traps, unknown angles: 


Christianson..... 19 Carmichael! b 
Smith DeHaas. il 
Spargo 

Shoot No. 2, same conditions as above: 
Christianson...... ..2 
Carmichael. 

*His first attempt. 
August 23, 2i1. C. H. SMITH, Secretary. 
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Powder Burners of Arizona. 


JEROME, Ariz., Nov. 27. 

Two years ago, at Jerome, Ariz., up 
among the mountains of copper and 
away from civilization, was organized 
the Jerome Gun Club. Being a country 
full of game, feathered and otherwise, 
the membership soon swelled to large 
proportions. Weekly shoots were had at 
the traps and barrels of discs were de- 
stroyed. The scores became the talk of 
the territory and excited emulation both 
at home and abroad. Another local club, 
called the Walnut Creek Gun Club, was 
organized to pluck the laurels from the 
initial organization, and within a short 
time inter-local matches were the order 
of the day. The second comer fared poor- 
ly in these contests, and at last, in des- 
peration, made astrong bluff, wagering 
their traps, grounds and paraphernalia 
on the outcome of one Sunday shoot. 
The bluff was quickly called, and after 
an exciting contest the Walnut Creek co- 
terie was wiped off the face of the land- 
scape. Most of its members joined with 
the Jerome Club. Membership at this 
date twenty-five. A splendid ground, 
latest improved traps and all modern ap- 
purtenances, together with the esprit du 
corps of the members, make the Jerome 
club the leading powder burners of Ari- 
zona, and the scores that are filed with 
the secretary each week would credit 
professionals. Thanksgiving Day the 
following scores were made under rather 
unfavorable conditions: 

Singles, 8 birds. 


Knoblock Strodthoff.......18 
A. Strodthof 18 cas 

Kirkpatrick . ..16 

Doubles, 5 peire. 

Miller...... 4 Docker..... 

H. A. Strodthed.. 5 Kirkpatrick.,. 

Otto Strodthoff..... 7 

Lanham. 


There was a high wind during the pull- 
ing of the traps and considerable dust, 
all of which, when taken into considera- 
tion, makes the above a very creditable 
performance, There were no “also rans.” 

The Jerome club has a standing offer 
to meet any other amateur club for any- 
thing from feathers to dollars under al- 
most any terms and conditions, as it is 
anxious to add other trophies to the 
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scalps already decorating the walls of 
its club house. T. H. DOCKER. 


The Manhattan's Season Record. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Nov. 3. 

The shooting committee of the Manhattan 
Rifle Club has completed the record for the 
outdoor season at Glendale and has com- 
pared the points scored by each man with 
the figures as they would have appeared at 
the regular twenty-five ring target. It was 
the first shooting season of the new club, 
but arrangements on a more extensive scale 
have already been made for next summer 


and fall. The record follows: 
On ring Per 
Name. Points. target ct. 
Charles Bayer......... 1,31 1,819 i 
Fred Seidewitz. . ...... 1,300 1,806 6 
Philip Kossek. . 1,278 1,775 ay 
Joseph Goetz. . . 1.277 1,772 4 
William Muller. . 1,773 
William Nevermann.. 1,259 1,749 
Charles Mennig. . . 1,252 1,739 -92 
William Draemel. 1,730 -92 
Peter Rebholz. . ...... 1,246 1,730 -82 
George Niemuller. .... 1,246 1,730 92 
John Fischer. . ........ 1,236 1,717 | 
Frank Keller. . ........ 1,227 174 0 
Joseph Bucholz. . ..... 1,227 1,704 -90 
William Dablestein. .. 1,219 1,693 
August Granzow. ..... 1,219 1,693 * 
Henry Pittius. . ....... 1,217 1,690 9 
August Bruckner. .... 1,213 1,685 89 
Adam Stalzenberger. . 1,212 1,683 839 
Henry Weizel. 1,183 1,643 87 
Bucholsz. 1,172 1,629 86 
Hammel. ..... 1171 1,627 
E. Doempke. .......... 1,142 1,586 BM 
Charles Harth.. ...... 1,13 1,560 83 
J. FISCHER 


Colorado Springs Rifle Club. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo., Nov. 28. 
Following are the scores of the above 
club in the medal shoot for the last half 
of November: 


8 CLASS. 
70 CLASS. 
CLASs. 

Collins...... 
3 CLASS. 
Kinsman.......... (medal 
ich. 
Richards.. 


Thomas. 


E. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
We are indebted to Secretary Charles W. 
Whitlaw of the Wallace (Idaho) Gun Club 
for a circular showing the prize list and 
handicap, with rules governing same, of the 
club’s medal shoots to be held during the 


coming season. 
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The Pueblo Tournament. 

The tenth annual tournament of the 
Colorado State Fish and Game Protective 
Association was held at Pueblo on Nov. 
23-24. It was well attended, and much in- 
terest was attached to the affair all over 
the state. There were fourteen events on 
the program, all of which were hotly con- 
tested. Much credit should be given 
Chris. L. Funk, president, and A. H. Caw- 
thorne, secretary of the association, for 
their painstaking efforts for the success 
of -the tournament. 

FIRST DAY. 

The big event the first day was the 
shoot for the Salida Cup, the scores of 
which follow--the conditions being 20 
singles, unknown angles and 5 pairs 
doubles: 


‘ 
Mason 

Garrett 

Funk 
Killin 


The Colorado Springs team won the 
cup with a score of 57 breaks out of a 
possible 60. 

The longest run of the day was made 
by Funk, who broke 96 singles without a 
miss, 

SECOND DAY. 

The scores on the second day were not 
quite equal to those of the preceding 
day, but were good. A. J. Lawton of Col- 
orado Springs won the state individual 
championship with a score of 48 out of a 
possible 50. The next highest men were 
Mason 47, West 47, Funk 45, Garrett 45. 
John W. Garrett of Colorado Springs 
won high average for the day, breaking 
three targets more than Funk. Follow- 
ing are the number of targets each man 
shot at and the number he broke, to- 
gether with the average: 

Shot at. Broke. Av. 


Garrett.. es 20 27 
Funk 2u4 93.1 

Killin 176 76.9 
a 


Are You Going to California ? 


The California Limited, Santa Fe route, gives 
the best and s jest service. Only 4 hours 
Denver to Los Angeles. 


BERTHOUD, Colo., Nov. 10. 
Below you will find scores made at the 
Merchandise Shoot of the Berthoud Gun 
Club, Nov. 10, 1898. The attendance was 
not large on account of the bad weather. 
All those present seemed to thoroughly 
enjoy the day’s sport: 


———Event No, 

12345678 9b 

5 5 

s. 5.8 D. DS. 8. D. 
Schwalbe 7000 5 6 5 
Hottel. 7783262325 e—s 
Osborn pind . &§7 8 
awkins.. 475379466 
Creswell....... . 3867 
Sanderson .... 9&5 6B 
Keirnes .. 7.. &..-6 

HL NEWELL, Secretary. 


Rifle Scores from Utah. 


AMERICAN FORK, Utah, Nov. 18. 
Following are scores of the American 
Fork Rifle Club for November, 200 yards, 
off-hand; medal practice; standard Amer- 
ican target: 
Fair. W. Nw. SE. W.& 8S. Sileet. 
Spratiey........ 53 


aS 
Grant..... 82 #2 
L. Parker...... 67 
E. H. Boley 6 
Ambrose....... 51 M 
ackson. . 
i. D. Boley. . & 
Wooton 
N. M. AMBROSE, Secretary. 
Rifle at Butte. 


BuTTE, Mont., Nov. 26. 
The following scores were made on the 
range of the Rocky Mountain Rifle Club, 
at Butte, during the last thirty days. 
Conditions: 200 yards, off-hand; standard 
target: 
Oct. Nov. 6 Nov. 13. Nov. 


73 
s 

rri 

Anderson 


CHAS. E. RUEGER. 


Match Shoot at Butte. 
BUTTE, Mont., Nov. 21. 
Enclosed please find score of a live- 
bird shoot for $75 per side between two 
members of our club. The conditions 
were that the gun should be held below 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ay Fishing for Salmon with rod and line, 
Mountain Trout, Bear and Deer near-by. 
| Water Fowl, Grouse, Pheasants, Chickens. 
|} Richest mineral belt in America, Gold, 
Copper, Silver. 
Climate Cure for the delicate. 
Profitable investments. 


ILD yet invigorating winter weather, 
dry, pure air,sheltering hills,a great 
navigable river, an irrigation and 

power canal, one of the richest communi- 
ties in America; rich lumbering, farming, 
and mining territory. Healthiest on gov- 
ernment records. Foremost in profitable 
fruit growing. Great distributing com- 
mercial center. Excellent manufacturing 
point. Ideal home for mining men and 
sportsmen. 


ADDRESS LEWISTON WATER & 
POWER COMPANY, 


Lewiston, Idaho, or Concord, Washington. 
A THREE YEARS’ GROWTH IN VINELAND. 


C. H. MYERS, 
Dealer in High Grade 


Drop Forgings, 


Machine Screw 
(e) Products 
and Castings. 
DENVER, - COLo. 


Lap Joint Head 
Connections, 
4 Forged Head 

u 
Sprocket 
Wheels. 
Drop Forged Seat Post 
Lugs. 

AND ALL MACHINE 


THIS MAN BELIEVES IN THE PASTS vor THE 
BECAUSE HE HAS PROVED IT, 
Now Ready, the NEW.... i 
1899 Mode RIFLE 
rox ss Savage Arms Co., 
coun 6. UTICA, N. Y., U.S. As | ayers Hotiow Forged Crown. Mvers Rear Fork Forging. 
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the elbow until the bird was on the The Lincoln (Neb,.) Gun Club's second 
use of rise: annual inter-state tournament will take 
Mc Gowan........ 1111 10100 11101— 
Plummer... 14081 11111 10000 11111 10101 in place at Lincoln, Neb., April 18, 19 and 2, 
Sweepstake at 5 live birds: at targets and live birds; 00 added. 
Christianson... .10011—3 Pi i i 
Address, for further information, George 
Jones............ Carter, Secretary. 


Spargo..... . 


Coupon for *‘ Outdoor Life’s’’ February (1899) Photographic Competition. 
Subject: Landscapes ——— 
PRINTS Must REACH U8 BEFORE JANUARY 7. 


Date negative was made.....-....-....-..-.- 
Name of Competitor: 


| Locality. 
| Time of day-. 
Light 
Address: Lense 
Street... | Exposure -. 
2 
City... | Plate-.--.. 
Developer 
State | 


Printing process used. ........ 


Title Of 


Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in Photographic Dep't. 
Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount. 


The Benefits of Two Policies in One. 


Select Life Co. 


Hon. T. S. McMurray, C. W. Stone, A. E. Thomas, 


(Mayor of Denver) President. Secretary and Manager. City Manager. 
Gost for $2,000Life Insur-¥ 
including $10.8 per week P 
ance, accident indemnity and| The LAN& 
total disability benefits: | 
| | EACH policy is for $2,000 straight life insurance and pro- 
Age. Resell Age. Rate! vides for $10.50 per week accident indemnity and 


| one-half the pclicy in cash in case of blindness or 
ii~ 1 m2 total disability; also $00 for loss of hand or foot. 


T 


Isto2S | $20.00 | 38 $30.40 = DOUBLE indemnity is paid for an accident while travel- 
s | =. ||| 32 | 38-20 ing as a passenger ina public conveyance propelled 
Hi by steam, cable or electricity. 
2 23.20 42 8=—6- 33. 0 ONE, TWO or THREE policies of $2,000 each will be issued 
24.00 4.40 to the same person. 
|| TWO medical examinations of each applicant required in 
32 26.40 «6 2650 ~~ = Capes and $.00 of the admission fee is to pay 
sa 27.20 37.60 j heretor, 
35 2.00 | 458 38.40 | In the event of the death of a member within two years 
36 a0 06,6) 648 89.20 from the date of the policy, the amount to be paid is 
37 260 66, lCUO 40.00 $1,000 and in addition thereto all premiums paid by 
— ET. the member are returned. 
ADMISSION FEE. The policy is SEE ST ARIS: quy cause after two 
One policy ($2,000) ............... $15.00 VERTIS, LO PRY 
Two policies ($4,000) . B00 «OAfter twenty years no further cash payments are 
Three policies ($6,000). 3.00, requ 
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THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


E. C. Stearns & Co. have announced their 
ces on 1899 Stearns bicycles as follows: Chain- 


ess, $75; Cushion frame, $5; Special, W-inch 
wheels, $5; wheels, $0; Ladies’ 
Special om rack Racer, $0; Model E, 0; Mod- 
el F, $0; Combination Tandem, $75; Diamond 


Frame Tandem, $75. 


Donald McKay, the well-known western cyclist 
of Denver, has taken the road in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Montana for the Dunlop Tire Co. 
Mr. McKay will make Denver his headquarters. 
Be ng of a happy turn of mind and of a highly 
ambitious nature, he will make a worthy addi- 
tion to the working forces of the Dunlop com- 
pany. 


C. M. Fairchild, one of the best informed cycle 
tradesman who ever donned travelin clothes 
and for years manager of the Chicago branch of 
the New York Tire Co., has accept a position 
with the Newton Rubber Works. His headquar- 
ters will be Chicago, and he will sell Newton tires 
in the territory previously covered by him for the 
New York Tire Co. 


The Denver Times has under way the prepara- 
tion of its Almanac and Year ~ok, and an- 
nounces that it will be ready for delivery on De- 
cember 20. This encyclopedia, one of the most 
complete books of its kind, will this year, in ad- 
dition to the general information which it pre- 
sents on all subjects, give a complete history of 
the war with Spain, and all the facts connected 
therewith. 


The tapes People” of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
announce their prices for 1899 as follows: Clipper 
Chainless, $75; Chain wheels—Special Clipper, 
$80; Model 4. with S-inch wheels, $0; Model #0, 
Roadster Clipper, $0. The above are the strictly 
high grade models, while the following will be 
laced on the market at popular prices: Model 
1, for gentlemen and ladies respectively, $0; 
these models are listed at $37.0 without brake. 


The Clipper wheels are so well known for relia- 
bility that anyone wishing a medium-priced 
wheel will not need to fear for the lasting quali- 
ties of the 40 model. We reproduce herewith 
cuts of the nameplates which will be placed on 


both the high-grade and popular-priced ma- 
chine. 
Regarding the photo reproduction of the cre- 


vasse published in this month’s number, Enos 
A. Mills, the well-known mountain guide of Es 
tes Park, Colo., writes: “Under another cover I 
mail you a photo of a crevasse. This crevasse is 
in an unnamed glacier near the topof Mount 
Hallett, Colo. It took pluck and pains to get the 
picture, which is the work of W. T. Parke of Estes 
ark.” 


The beautiful half-tone cut of “The Three Te- 
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tons,” which was published in our November 
number, was made from a photo taken by El- 
wood Mead, state Engineer of Wyoming, while 
he, in company with Clarence T. Johnson and 
others, visited the Teton country last year. We 
ex t soon again to have the pleasure of pub- 
lishing some of Mr. Mead's photographs — his 
work in this line being worthy of especial praise. 


The big annual Lamar rabbit hunt will be held 
this year at the same place asin former years— 
namely, Lamar, Colo., on the line of the Santa Fe 
Route. This shoot is considered by Colorado 
sportsmen as the great winter event of the year, 
as thousands of jack-rabbits—the pest of the 
farmers and ranchmen—are killed each year. 
The dates set for the shoot are Dec. 15-16. Low 
round-trip rates are in effect as follows: From 
Denver,®$; Colorado Springs, 4; Pueblo, $2.50. 
Further information regarding sleeper or rates 
from other points will be furnished anyone writ- 
ing to J. P. Hall, General Agent A., T. & 8S. Fe 
Ry., 1701 Lawrence street, Denver. 


Very few cycle machinists or tradesmen know 
that in Denver there is an enterprising young 
man who holds more patents on forgings, lugs 
and machined attachments for cycle frames 
than perhaps any man in the country. Through 
the work of his own ingenious brain C. H. Myers 
of this city has placed on the market some of 
the finest work in the forging and machined line 
ever produced. We had the pleasure during the 
past month of going through Mr. Myers’ factory 
and machine shop, at 810 Nineteenth street, and 
were surprised to know that such a mechanical 
wonder existed in the West. He has associated 
with him as traveling representative G. F.C. 
Houghton, who is now in the East placing large 
orders for Myers’ forgings, machine screw pro- 
ducts and castings. 


You Can Travel in Comfort 


By taking Union Pa :ific, East or West. Palatial 
trains and quickest time. Four fast trains daily 
for the East; two fast trains daily for the West. 


Ten hours saved Denver to San Francisco. 
Ticket office M1 I7th street. 12-2t 


A lile-a-Minute Shave 


On the California Limited, Santa Fe route. 
There is a barber shop in the buffet smoking car. 
Entire train electric-lighted. Through in # hours 
Denver to Los Angeles. 


Going East or West? 


Then take the Union Pacific. Quickest time, 
tinest equipment; Pullman Palace sleepers, free 
reclining-chair cars, dining cars, buffet smoking 
and library cars. In Denver to-day, in Omaha, 
Kansas City, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, Ogden 
or Salt e to-morrow. All latest improve- 
ments. Ticket office $41 17th street. 11St 


The Only Dining Car Route to C:lifornia 


Is the Union Pacific. Quickest time, finest 
equipment; Pullman Palace Sleepers, buffet li- 
brary smoking cars, free reclining chair cars. 
Ticket office 911 17th street. 11-5t 


WANTS, FOR SALE, Etc. 


FOR SALE—4x5 Eastman Cartridge Kodak; 
case, tripod, developing outfit, etc. Cost SS, 
take &). H P., “Outdoor Life.” 


FOR SA LE—Fowler Tandem, in good condition. 

Will sell cheap or trade for single wheel. Ad- 
kress K. P., OUTDOOR LIFE, Barclay Block, Den- 
ver. 


FOR SALE CHEAP-—Or wil; trade for a good 12. 
gauge shotgun: A fine,large elk head; good 


10-gauge Colt shotgun, case and shells; good 
45-70 Winchester rifle, with case and shells, 
C. M. H., 1017 St., Denver. 
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The Drake Mfg. Co’s 
GUARANTEED RIMS. 


PLAIN AND ENAMELED. UNDRILLED 
AND DRILLED RIMS IN ALL SIZES. 


Manufacturers of 
WOOD RIMS, HANDLE BARS, 
MUD AND CHAIN GUARDS, 
AND ALL WOOD PARTS FOR 
BICYCLESeae a aaaaaaaea 


DRAKE MF’G CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


TAYLOR SUPPLY CO., AGENTs, 
136 California Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 


@ is MANUFACTURED SOLELY 


J.C.MILLEN.M_D. 


DENVER. COLORADO. 
U.S A. © 


Denver, Colo., 


The Denver Fire ClayCo. Shampa St. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


upplies 


We have always on hand the largest stock of staples 
used in Photography, such as 


Dry Plates, Films, Cards, Printing 
Papers, Trays, Printing 


Frames, Etc. 


FOR THE AMATEUR 


There is nothing in the market which we cannot 
supply promptly and at the Lowest Figure . 


Give usa trial and you are sure to 
become a regular Customer . . . 


Catalogue free on application. 


. 
‘FRENCH SATIN 
THE ‘STANDARD - BLUE - PRINT - PAPER- 
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AD van TISEMENTS. 


The Woodworth- Wallace Colleges 


school of .. 
Telegraphy 


1739 Champa Street (Telephone 2043) DENVER. COLO 
Book-keeping Business Correspondence 
Business Arithmetic Rx Business Penmanship 
Commercial Law Banking 

: : Business Forms : : : 
ROBERT J. WALLACE, - - Principal 


1739 Champa Street, “t+ DENVER, COLO. 
Telephone 2043. 
Business Commercial Law 
Correspondence Ai Court Reporting 
Law Correspondence and a Personal Instruction 
Law Forms a by Mr. Woodworth 


W. A. McPHERSON, A. B., Manager. 


Send for Circular to Wallace's College or Woodworth’s 
Shorthand College, 1739 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


TELEPHONE 2043. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


December brings C hristmas and many a heactis 
hoping that this vear’s Christmas will bring the 
long wished for Bicycle. Perhaps you have been 
pyniens yourself the same sort of a present. 

us give you a bit of advice; don't buy a cheap 
toy to be used for a moment's pleasure, then dis. 
carded, but buy a. reliable machine, “good the 
whole year round.” We build our bicycles with 
Burwell dust- — bearings and Cleveland gear 
cases which keep the effects of bad weather out 
of these vital parts, the bearings and gears. You 
don't need to study the weather card before start- 
ing on your tour awheel, if you ride the Cleveland. 
Our '# book tells about other good things and 
shows why we have the right toclaim superiority 
in bicycle construction. Send for catalogue J. 


H.A.LOZIER & CO. 
CLEVELAND. OHIO: 


Factories:— Toledo, Ohio. Thompson- | Branch Houses: —New York, 


Boston, Philadephia, Baltimore, Bu! 
ville,Conn. Westfield, Mass. Toronto Detroit. San Toronto, Lon- 


Junction, Ont. ji don, Hamburg, and Paris. 


RAY FI LTER Look at Views Made ' w ith one in Nov ember, January and February Numbers 


Price, inch in diameter, 8.25. x 2316, $8.50. Larger sizes, $4.00, upwards. 
BARGAIN LIST OF NEW CAMERAS IN STOCK DEC. IST. 
Factory price. Our price. Factory price. Our price- 
Kodet, ! sss Willsie, 4x5. ........ . $15.00 
Kodet, 2 Willsie, 34 x3%..... . 5 
SECOND HAND, AL MOST NEW. 

Kaboo, 4x5, plates or films Kodak, x 3% 
Falcon Kodak, x Cartridge Kodak, ix5.. 
Bulls ‘Eye Kodak, x x3 7 Gem, 4x5 
Gem Poco, folding, 4x5 ; J 6.00 Bulls Eye, 4x5, worn. 12,00 


THE R. M. DAVIS PHOTO STOCK CO., 


The Only Exclusive Photo Stock House Between the Missouri River and the Pacific Coast. 


Th 
Good the Whole Year Round. 
= 
| | | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


& Seventh Annual Rabbit Hunt.* 


Lamar, Colorado, Dec. 15 and 16, 


Reports from Lamar indicate an UNLIMITED SUPPLY OF JACK RABBITS. 
Sport Royal for two days will be the result. Take your gun and plenty of shells. 


The people of Lamar will do the rest. 


EXCURSION 


VIA THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Round trip from Denver $5.00; from Colorado Springs $4.00; from Pueblo $2.50. 
Tickets on sale December 14, good for return until December 17. Tourist Sleepers 
will be sidetracked at Lamar. $1.00 per night per berth. 


J. P. HALL, General Agent, A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
1700 LARIMER STREET. 


Elevating 
Refining 
instructive 
WHERE TO BUY A PIANO? 
AT THE 
KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC CO. 
OF COURSE. 
WHY? Because they can sell you a piano at 
the same price the smaller dealers pay for them 
wholesale, thereby saving $100 to $200. Call 
and see us or write for prices and terms. 


The KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC Co. 
Cor. 16th & California, Denver. 


Field and Marine Glasses 
Revolutionized. 


NEW 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss field giass. | B 


Bulky, Heavy, Weak. 


Pield of view, 
Ordiaary Binocular Glass. 


Field of view, 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Glass. 


The above is a correct com son of the relative size 
and size of field of the NEW and OLD glasses of the 
same power. For sale by all Opticians. 

: Send for Catalogua. 


Mannfacturers 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL (0., 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements under this head, $1.50 an inch 
on yearly contracts; $2.00 an inch per issue, until 
forbid. Cash must accompany each advertise- 
ment unless otherwise agreed. 


JOHN MOORE, De Beque, Colo. 
Will take parties to the best Hunting 


and Fishing Grounds of Northwest 
Colorado Best of References. 


GEO. W. MITCHELL, 


New Castle, Colo. 
« Outfitter and Guide .. 


Propr. City Livery, Feed and Sale Stables. 


If you are coming to Colorado for a fishing trip, 
write me. I can outfit you. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Leather. 

Special fitention given to long hevred | 
Beef - Hides for Lap Robes & Rugs 


Tanning Sportsmen’s Trophies a Casnhaiies: 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Rudolf Borcherdt & Son., 


Practical Taxidermists and Naturalists. 
Formerly taxidermist of Chicago Academy of 
Science. 

All objects of Natural History mounted and 


prepa in a superior manner. ne line of 
mounted game heads always on hand. 


A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 


in Fish Mounting we Lead! 


Send us your trophies and be convinced. Send 
for particulars for preparing fish to be sent to a 
taxidermist. Thisis important. It is essential 
for fine work. 


Studio and 
1416 Fifteenth St., Denver, Colo. 


THE PIONEER CYCLING JOURNAL OF AMERICA, 


The 


Bicycling 
World 


IT IS PRE-EMINENTLY 


The Rider’s Paper 2 
Subscription Price - - ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 

THE WHEELMAN CO., - - Publishers. 
44-46-48 STANHOPE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Vive Cameras_— 


LL users of the Vive Cameras in the Rocky Mountain 
tf Region should send for supplies direct to the Denver 


Agent, 


C. D. FOSTER, 


DENVER, COLO. 


Wan 
NY 
~ { GLUE FACTORY 
WINER? GROEBE | 
Also all kinds of Furs dressed, 
432 Sixteenth St - - - - P| 


REPAIRING 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY ALL WORK 
EXECUTED. GUARANTEED 


JOSEPH LEIF Diamond Setter 


and MANUPACTURING JEWELER. 
Maker for Denver Rifle Club and Colorado Rifle 
Association. 


33 TABOR BLOCK DENVER, COLO 


Copying, ant Developing While 
Bromide Prints. fou Wait. : : 


E.C. HUNTER : 
Kodak and Amateur Work Paategtapher 


Developed, Printed 2 3 
Room 33, 1617 Lawrence St., DENVER, CoLo. 


and Finished. : 


1606 
uRTIS ST. 


SPECIAL e DENVER, COLO. 


SHOOTING SPECTACLES 
and GUN 


to Orde 
Sewo ror Cincutar. 


PAUL E. STEUCK, 


DEALER IN 


GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION 
™ @FISHING TACKLE 


and POCKET CUTLERY. 


1659 Lawaence Sr., All Kinds of Repairing. 
ENVER, Coro. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, 


os Sr.. Cor. Srovr. 
LARGEST) CHEAPEST! BEST! 
1e only College in Denver having actual bus- 


ness from start to finish. 


Trial Instructions and 
Outfit FREE. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


A. E. [RINEHART, 


ORTRAI 
HOTOGRAPHER. 


16% Arapahoe St. Denver 


The DENVER RIFLE RANGE 


Is situated on the Denver, Lakewood and 
Golden Railroad. Take Car at Arapahoe St., 
Opposite Tramway Loop. 
Trains leave daily § and a. m., 2 and 4p. m. 
Sunday, 9 and ll p.m., 2 and 4 p. m. 


DENVER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D.M. C. oc Cigar 


A. J. SAMELSON & CO., 


Photographers-<@ 


KODAK PICTURES FINISHED. 


428 Sixteenth St., 


Cor. Glenarm, 


DENVER, COLo. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


TELEPHONE 45 


A. T. ALLEN, 


Taxidermist 


1536 California St. 


+ DENVER, . COLO. 


Sedam 
Shooting Park, 


Most Complete Shooting Park 
in America. Elegant House. 
Electric Traps. Open to the 
Public Every Day in the year. 


Take Denver, Lakewood & Golden R. R. 


We Are Closing Out 
Our Present Stock at Prices 
clusively in Precious Stones 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


That must Command your At- 
tention. When we are 
THE BOHS1-BRISTOL CO. 
Jewelers 


JOHN KANE, 
Manacer, 


Through we will Engage Ex- 
Cor 16th and Arapahoe Streets, Denver 
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The Keeley Institute, 
DENVER, COLO. 


. Forthecureof ... 


Liquor, Opium, 
Nervous Diseases 


and Tobacco Habit. 


Best and most thoroughly equipped Keeley In- 
stitute in the United States. Homelike and conr 
fortable in all its appointments. An absolute 
and permanent cure. Ladies treated privately. 
Correspondence confidential. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, 


Drawer 373, 18th and Curtis Sts., Denver. 


ADVERTISEM. 73. 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Sportsmen, Hunters 


You can get your Hunting 
Trophies mounted TRUE TO 
NATURE only at 


Prof. G. Stainsky’s Institute 
of Scientific Taxidermy. 


No. 7 Pike’s Peak Avenue, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Dealer in 
Game Heads, Fur Garments, Robes, 
Rugs, Navajo Blankets, Indian Curios, 
Opals, Cut Stones, Horn Furniture, 
large Steer Horns, etc. 


FUR GARMENTS, REMODELING AND 
REPAIRING. 


t@” MEDALS AWARDED 


At World's Columbian Exposition, 
Paris, Vienna and Berlin .. . 


Game Heads and Raw Furs Bought. 


Mention this paper. 


‘Remember the 
Mallory Line’”’ 


Privilege of Visiting 


Havana, Cuba. 


WHEN GOING TO 
NEW YORK 
TAKE A FEW 
DAYS MORETIME 
ANDGO VIA 
GALVESTON ON 
ONE OF THE 
ELEGANT MALL 
ORY STEAM 
SHIPS, VIA 

KEY WEST. 


Make pleasure trip of your next visit to New York. Elegant 


Good Meals. 
All included in ticket 
Trinidad, to New York. 


Staterooms 


Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and 


Don’t think you have to be rich to enjoy it. 


Call or write for information about the delightful trip; we will 


gladly give it. 


J. B. 


DENISON, 


Traffic Manager, 
Galveston, Texas. 


That’s what we are here for. 


C. M. HICKLIN, 


General Western Agt., 1017 Seventeenth St., 
Denver, Colorado. 
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DENVER DEPOT: 
Wewatta, bet. 21st and 22d. Sts. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Guns, Rifles, Ammunition 
and Sporting Goods. Send 10 
cents in stamps for sample flies 
and description of two-dollar fishing 
outfit. Write us for prices on what you 
need in our line. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. 


C. G. & H. STRANG, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


aD VER 76. 


Union Pacific 


- » FOR TOURISTS . . 


It traverses the Grandest Scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains, and reaches all the Health and 
Pleasure Resorts of the Mid-Continent. 


SPORTSMEN 


Will find in scores of localities along this line, 

game Torny of their skill, such as Bear, 
And Mountain Lion, Coyotes, Elk, Deer, 
Antelope, Mountain Sheep, and 
Are Beautiful Feathe ith th Trout, of all kinds 
Streams well stocked with 


ANY INFORMATION 


Relative to localities for hunting, or information 
in re pare to the UNION PACIFIC will be 
furnished on application to 


GEO. ADY, Gen'l Agt., 
1 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


Or E. L. LOMAX, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
Omaha, Neb 


The 


ROAD 


IS ONE OF THE MOST 


Popular and Progressive 


INSTITUTIONS 


IN COLORADO, 


Its Train Service between 

DENVER and COLORADO SPRINGS 
Is particularly pleasing, is very frequent 
and is liberally patronized. 


IS THE LINE 


Denver ro Cripple Creek 


Our Denver City Ticket Office is corner of Sev 
enteenth and Curtis streets. All trains run to 
and from the Union Depet. 


4 ARE YOU +, 

GOING 

TO +,* 

TEXAS 
OR 

MEXICO *,* 

THIS WINTER +,* 

? 

If so, 

Won't 

You 

Kindly Talk 

With 

Us 

About 

The 

xy Trip? 


T. E. FISHER, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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POINTS 


My 


WABASH LINE. Luxurious, Level, Lively 
Cc. M. HAPIPSON, 
1035 17th St., Denver. Commercial Agent 


rf 
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All kinds of work in my line neatly and pronipt- 
ly done. Fur Rugs and Robes done to orde.. 
Mountain Goat, Sheep and Elk Heads 
and Robes on hand. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CLIPPER seve! 
CHAINLESS SEARED 


The 


Right Route 
To 
Klondike @ 


Whether you select the all-water route 
by way of St. Michaels, or the overland 
route via Dyea, Skagway, Copper River, 
Taku or Stikine, you must first reach a 
Pacific port of embarkation. 


THE R10 GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY, 


in connection with the D. & R. G., or Col- 
orado Midland Ry., is the short, direct 
and popular route to San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle. Through 
sleeping cars and free reclining chair 
cars from Denver to San Francisco and 
Denver to Portland. Choice of three 
routes through the Rockies and the most 
wagers scenery in the world. Write 
to L. B. Eveland, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, 306 West Ninth Street, Kansas 
City, or F. A. Wadleigh, G. P. A., Salt 
—_ City, for rates and copy of Klondike 
older. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Outdoor Life’s 


: : : CAMERAS, GUNS, RIFLES, HUNTING CLOTHES : : 


of Cost= 


To young men who will devote a few hours in getting subscriptions 
among their sportsmen and cyclist friends. 

Read the following list, take your pick and then go among your 
friends until you get the required number of subscriptions to obtain 
the prize: 

THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS at $1 each, one Little Giant Typewriter, 
equipped with new automatic self-inking fountain pads. is type- 
writer is guaranteed to be a practical instrument in every respect 
and is sent, charges paid, to anyone sending in the above number of 
cash subscriptions. 

FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, one 8 oz. Canvas Hunting Coat; or 1 
Pair of Heavy Corduroy Leggins. 

SEVEN SUBSCRIPTIONS at $1 each, one Improved Simplex Type- 
writer, containing as complete a range of characters as the $100 ma- 
chines; sent charges prepaid. 

TEN subscriptions at $1 each, Stevens Favorite Rifle, or a Davenport 
Rifle, or 1 Doz. Spring Canvas Folding Duck Decoys, or 1 Pair of 
Pure Gum Rubber Sporting Boots, or one 7x10,8 oz. Wall Tent. 

FIFTEEN subscriptions at $1 each, a Davenport Single Barrel Breech- 
loading, Ejector Shot Gun, listed at $10,or a No, 2 Bullet Camera, 
listed at $10, or a Stevens Diamond Pistol, listed at $7.50 

TWENTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, listed at 
$14, ora No.4 Bullseye Camera made by the Eastman Kodak Co., and 
listed at $12, or a Stevens Ideal Rifle 22-25 32, or 38-55. 

TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, 
listed at $18, ora Stevens Ideal Range Rifle, '. Octagon Barrel, Swiss 
Butt Plate, ora Winchester Single Shot Rifle, listed at $15, any calibre. 

THIRTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Winchester Repeating Rifle, Model 
1804, 32-40, or 38-55, ora Marlin Repeater, Model 189, calibres 40-65, 
40-82, 45-70, 45.90, or a Colt’s New Lightning Rifle, calibre 22. 

FORTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Smokeless, 30-30, or a Win- 
chester Smokeless, 30.30, or 30-40, 38-72, 40-72, black powder. 

FIFTY Subscribers at $1 each, a Cartridge Kodak, valued at $25. 

SEVENTY Subscribers at $1 each, Winchester Trap Gun, 12 ga.,; list 
price, $47. 

ONE HUNDRED Subscribers at $1 each, choice of any $0 bicycle 
on the market. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 
406-407-408 BARCLAY BLOCK, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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